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TO VOTE, OR NOT TO VOTE. 


How long shall we have to wait, we wonder, 
before we have an Encyclical from the Pope 
of Rome in favour of Women Suffrage. 
Not very long, if things go on as they seem 
to be going at the present time. Leo XIII. has 
been expressing his benevolent interest in 
the English people, notwithstanding the fact 
that the majority of them assiduously refuse 
to recognise his supremacy, and it is probable 
that, in due time, he may be moved to give 
his pontifical blessing to movements which 
have been made to secure women their proper 
place in the modern state. 

In the meantime, by way of giving his 
Holiness a friendly lead, we have the opinions 
of twenty-nine leaders of religious thought, 
who have communicated to the Central Com- 
mittee of the National Society for Women’s 
Suffrage, their views on this question. It 
will be difficult to express with more accuracy 
exactly what ought to be said, than is done in 
the sentence in which the Bishop of London 
states his views: ‘‘I shall be glad to see 
women in all cases holding the franchise in 
the same terms as men.” 

Similar views are expressed by one Scottish 
and three English Bishops, of whom the most 
notable is Bishop Westcott, of Durham. 
The Rev. Dr. Lindsay, of Glasgow, goes, 
however, a step further than anyone else 
by declaring that the refusal of the franchise 
to women is a survival of theoretical 
paganism. This is good, but it is a paganism 
which is more practical than theoretical. A 
practical paganism, we should say, which 
bases itself behind the misinterpretation of 
the words of St. Paul. It needs Dr. Lind- 
say’s emphatic expression of opinion to 
counterbalance the half-hearted, unsatis- 
factory dictum of another Glasgow divine, 
the Rev. John Marshall. He is “in sympathy 
with the movement so far,” but he is appre- 
hensive as to the extent to which women 
may be carried by it. ‘I do not wish,” says 
the Rev. Doctor, “to see women in the House 
of Commons,” and this, he thinks, is a good 
and satisfactory reason why they should not 
be there. He would give women who are 
themselves ratepayers votes, but not married 
persons. From which it would seem that, 
between the Rev. Dr. John Marshall, of 
Clasgow, and those other persons of whom 
the: apostle: spoke, that in these latter days 
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would arise forbidding marriago, there is only 
a difference of degree, For if Dr. Marshall’s 
opinion is sound then we ought to dis- 
franchise every female citizen who marries 
and so long as she remains married, for 
widows and spinsters alone are to be eligible 
to fill in a ballot-paper. 

We wonder what the Rev. John Marshall 
and those who think with him would say if 
we women were to announce that, in our 
opinion, only bachelors and widowers should 
vote, and that no married man should be 
allowed to exercise the privilege of the fran- 


MISS LYSCHINSKA. 
(B. Mischewski, 58, Vors Ladtischer, Craben.) 


chise. Why should marriage be a disability 

in the case of one sex and not of the other? 

The married woman serves the State by bear- ! 
ing children much more than the spinster or 
the widow. At the same time, there are so 
many weaklings of similar persuasion that it is 
possible that we may have to assent to this 
limitation in the act of enfranchising women, 
ard then follow. it up, either in the same 
session or the next, by another Act, setting 
forth, in the case of married persons, that 
the names of both husband and wife should 
be entered on the books as ratepayers. 
we should get round Dr. Marshall’s objec- 
tion, without penalising marriage. 


Then 
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It is satisfactory to see that the President 
of the Congregational Union, the Rev. Hugh 
Price Hughes, the Chief Rabbi, Dean Kitchen 
and others have all expressed opinions in 
favour of female citizenship. As a matter of 
fact, Dr. Newman expressed the opinion of 
almost all men who have thought on the 
subject when he declared that the influence 
of women will, on the whole, be more likely 
than that of men to promote temperance, 
purity, peace, and religion. Cardinal Man- 
ning ,used to admit all that, but he never- 
theless was too much tied down by tradition 
to be able to overcome his scruples against 


“the admission of the female vote. 


The Bishop of London’s phrase, “TI shall 
be glad to see women in all cases hold the 
franchise on the same terms as men” might be 
amended with advantage so as to read :—“I 
shall be glad to see women in all cases 
admitted to citizenship on the same terms as 
men.” This alteration would cover the right 
of women to sit on town and county councils, 
and in the House of Commons, as they are 
already allowed to sit on school boards and 
boards of guardians, in the legislature of 


Colorado and the parliament of South 
Australia. In the last named colony, the 


clause permitting women to sit as legishutors 
was ‘introduced by the opponents to the 
women’s cause. They imagined they would 
be as kind of reductio ad absurdum, and 
were not x little dismayed when the pro- 
moters of the Bill accepted the amendment, 
and so placed South Australia in the proud 
position of being the foremost community in 
the empire on this question. 

In Colorado, where women have for the 
first time sat as legislators, they have heen 
diligent, public-spirited, and useful. They 
have achieved two reforms. One was the 
putting out, of the cigars of the men, who 
previously had smoked during the time the 


‘legislature was in session, and, secondly, 


establishing the right of women to sit on 
juries. So far, the movement has pro- 
gressed all along the line, nor is there any 
symptom as yet of the much dreaded reaction. 

The great meeting which will be held this 
week in London in promotion of women’s suf- 
frage meets under the best suspices ; for every- 
thing points, in the new world and the old, to 
the realisation of the formula that in politics 
there should be no more regard paid to sex 
than to sect. 
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ACCORDING TO FROEBEL. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH 


MISS MARY LYSCHINSKA. 

Miss LyscuinsKa has, since 1878, occupied the 
important position, under the London School 
Board, of superintendent of the Kindergarten 
method. She is an enthusiastic advocate of the 
teaching of Froebel and has enjoyed the advan- 
tages of training in Berlin under Frau Schrader, 
the pupil and grandniece of Froebel. In talk- 
ing with Miss Lyschinska one seems to get the 
real flavour of the particular educational method 
which is so surely winning its way in the infant 
schools of the country, so much of her life 
having been passed amongst the members of 
Froebel’s family. 

When I called upon Miss Lyschinska at her 
home in Sunderland Terrace, Bayswater, I was 
under the impression that she was of German 
birth ; but in reply to a question regarding her 
nationality she told me that her father was a 
Pole, who came to Edinburgh to take his 
medical degrees, and eventually married a Scotch 
lady and entered upon medical practice in the city 
where he had trained. For forty years Dr. 
Lyschinska was a well-known figure in Edinburgh, 
and it is of special interest to find that he was 
one of the few broad-minded practitioners who 
supported women in their attempt to enter the 
medical profession. He was also in sympathy 
with the general movement for abolishing the 
legal disabilities affecting women; and his 
daughter, as might be expected, is a supporter 
of the same just cause. 

‘I very well remember,” she told me, “ return- 
ing home from Germany for my holidays and 
finding Edinburgh in an uproar of excitement 
concerning the mobbing of the medical women 
by the students. Miss Jex Blake, afterwards 
Dr. Jex Blake, was much to the front in the 
controversy, and among other things arising 
out of it was an action for libel brought by one 
of the students against her for saying that he 
was drunk. He had used some very abusive 
language in the public streets, and in order to 
account for his conduct Miss Jex Blake said 
that she thought that he must have been intoxi- 
cated. When the case was brought into court 
exception was taken to her statement, where- 
upon Miss Jex Blake repeated in detail the 
objectionable language which he had used, adding 
significantly, and he was not drunk.” 

“ Which made things a little worse for him, I 
suppose ? ” 

“Yes, it was considered that Miss Jex Blake 
came off victor, morally, although she had to pay 
a fine.” 

INTIMACY WITH FROEBEL’S FAMILY. 


Miss Lyschinska’s life in Germany was 
exceedingly interesting from the fact that she 
was brought up amongst tho members of Froe- 
bel’s family. Her teacher, Frau Schrader, the 
principal of the Kindergarten College in Berlin, 
was not only the grandniece of Froebel, but 
before her marriage she had lived for some time 
in his household at Keilhan and received her 
training direct from him. She is now one of 
the best known exponents of the l'roebelian 
method. Miss Lyschinska was also acquainted 
with Froebel’s widow, and has translated her 
reminiscences, which give a charming glimpse 
into the inner life and struggles of the master. 
The facts are fairly well known, but they have 
always « romantic interest. 

Frederick Froebel, like that other great 
educational reformer, Pestalozzi, passed his most 
impressionable years amidst scenes of great 
natural beauty. He was born in picturesque 
Thuringia, at the little village of Oberweissbach, 
where his father was rector. He led a lonely 
and repressed life, by reason of a stepmother 
who lavished all her attention on her own 


children. 
and there he dreamed his childhood's fancies 
and mused on things too serious for his tender 
years. 
acquired the rudiments of learning, and probably 
it was his own painful experiences in this 
method that convinced him that very young 
children should not be bored with book learning, 
but their minds allowed to expand by means of 
a consciousness of their individual relation to 
the world around them. 


wholly to the training of little children. 
had seen,” said Miss Lyschinska, “how older 
children came into his hands with faults in 
intellect and character which he could not cure. 
He thought that the cause lay in the defective 
training in very early life. 
important the beginnings of education were, 
because the beginnings give the direction in 
which a character and an intellect grow. He 
gave up home, money, distinction, and the 
results of years of labour tio devote his old age 
to little children. 
about the country lecturing upon the training of 
young children. 
to travel largely on foot, and he often carried 
the “ gifts ’ with which he delighted the children, 
on his back in a bag. Sometimes he slept 
under a hedge at night rather than spend any 
money at an inn.” 
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The rectory garden was his retreat, 


It was with great difliculty that he 


By reason of his father having quarrelled with 


the schoolmaster at the boys’ school in the 
village, Frederick was sent to the girls’ school, 
an arrangement which had its advantages and 
disadvantages ; but it probably gave his mind 
a bias in favour of women teachers. 
undertook his own educational reforms the 
scientific training of women as the instructors 
of young children was one of its greatest 
features. 
institution for the joint education of women and 
children, which unfortunately had to be closed 
for want of funds. He, however, received ladies 
into the institution at Keilhan, and later on he 
sacrificed much successful work in connection 
with his boys’ schools in order to devote himself 
to the training of women for the scientitic 
nurture of the dawning faculties of infancy. 


When he 


He started at Blankenburg, an 


FROEBEL AND LITTLE CHILDREN. 
The later years of Froebel’s life were devoted 
“He 


He saw how 


For three years he travelled 


Lack of money compelled him 


“And the name Kindergarten; it had a 


romantic origin, I believe ? ” 


“Yes, he had long been thinking about a 


name for his method of education, when one day 
it occurred to him, as he was walking from his 
former school in Keilhan to his home in Blan- 
kenburg 
teachers. As they reached the summit of a 
hill they paused to look down upon the village 
of Blankenburg, nestling amongst. the trees at 
the foot of the hill. 


in company with several of his 


All at once Froebel shouted, 
so that the echo rang from rock to rock, ‘I see! 
Kindergarten it shall be called!” And that 
name has been applied to his method in every 


country.” 


KINDERGARTENS, 

“T should like to have your views, Miss 
Lyschinska, regarding the spread of Kindergarten 
work in Germany and in this country.” 

“Before Froebel’s death, Kindergartens had 
spread in all the principal towns of Germany. 
Then suddenly, in 1851, Kindergartens were 
forbidden by Government in the Prussian 
dominions. Froebel, like all reformers, had 
many enemies as well as many devoted friends, 
but he was quite at a loss to understand this 
blow at his work, and he never got over the 
shock. It was through his laborious efforts to 
refute his enemies that his health gave way. Ile 
died a year later sitting at the open window of 
his room, looking out upon the flowers and trees 
which he loved so well. Light years after his 
death, the Act for suppressing Kindergartens 
was repealed, 


echools. 
with children from three to six years of age. It 
is not until they are in their seventh year that 
the 
what accounts for what seems the more rapid 
spread of the system in Germany. Now, in 


it I have been supported by the schools. 
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“The movement has continued to spread in 
Germany through individual effort, with which 
the national system of education does not 
interfere, as it has practically no jurisdiction 
over very young children, there being no infant 
Kindergarten is, of course, concerned 


Government takes them over. 


This is 


England we have had the infant school system 


as a part of the national education for one 
hundred years. This obliges the State to 
provide for suitable infant training in accord- 
ance with modern ideas.” 


KINDERGARTEN WORK IN BOARD SCHOULS. 
“And so the various School Boards, I 


suppose, have looked favourably upon the 
Froebelian method and given it their support >?” 


“The first London School Board decided that 


there should be a lady appointed who should 
make the infant schools a special study. Miss 
Bishop was made superintendent of Kindergarten 
exercises. 
Latter joined me as an assistant in 1884, and I 
have found her help most invaluable. 
splendid teacher.” 


I became her successor in 1878. Miss 
She is a 


“But you must have a gigantic field of 


labour, Miss Lyschinska. I should have thought 
that you would require many assistants.” 


Yes, it is a large field, but my work deals 


only with tho heads and assistants of the infant 
schools. 
the London School Board, but Kindergarten is 
only taught in the infant schools, therefore it: is 
only the infant school teachers who attend my 
classes. 


method.” 


There are 7,000 teachers in all, under 


It is my duty to train them in the 


“ Do you find that the teachers are themselves 


favourable to this form of teaching ?” 


“ At first they considered it entirely superfluous, 


but a great change has taken place during the last 
ten years. Mistresses now come forward eagerly 
to attend my classes. I have letters from many in 
the provinces and country districts offering to 
pay out of their salaries for a course of instruc- 
tion by correspondence, but unfortunately that 


is impossible. When westarted an advanced 


course of Kindergarten for head mistresses under 
the London School Board to study the psycho- 
logical basis of the system, we had fifty-seven 
applications, all of which were quite voluntary. 
Those mistresses had all taken the usual Kinder- 
garten certificate, so that there was nothing to 
induce them to come forward for the advanced 
lectures except a genuine interest in the subject, 
and a desire to continue its study. This, I 
think, is sufficient proof of their great eagerness 
and appreciation. 


“Tn cases where the Board has not encouraged 
I am 
sure that the teachers would not be without it, 
and they only wish that they could have moro 
of it.” 

TYME DUAL SYSTEM BAD. 


“ How does the Kindergarten method work 
side by side with the old educational system of 
teaching ?” 

“T think that the dual system is the dark side 
of the infant school teaching at the present 
time. You will doubtless be aware that although 
Kindergarten exercises are given to the children 
the teaching of elementary subjects by means 
of books goes on side by side with it. [do not 
think that a child should see a book at all, 
excepting a picture book, until the completion 
of his sixth year. Little children should have 
abundance of movement and occupation for 
their hands and training in speech in connection 
with their own little experiences. We lay great 
stress upon the development of speech before 
they begin to read, and we try also to cultivate 
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the form of personal expression. For example, 

when building with their blocks the children 

will make a representation, say, of the gateway By Lavy Haney Somuuser. 

to the schools, in this way bringing out their PART VI. (continued.) 

own little ideas; ideas, too, which they have Gop'’s Wor.p. 

received from observation, not from books.) Mrs. Ropcers drew near the group with the 

That is the great difference, When you | Benn baby asleep in her arms. 

teach a little child from books, it learns “ We shall be gathering for tea soon,” she 

to look at things through the medium of | said, “and then I think we'd better ‘avo some 
‘ims and some few words to the children. I 
feel we must deal with souls bofore we part.” 


someone else’s ideas. We need to develop the 
child’s own individuality and observation before 

Lady Denvair and Laura looked at her curi- 

ously, 


we place in his hands the ideas and observations 
“ Oh, poor children !—let them enjoy them- 


of others.” 
“ But object teaching has been in vogue longer 

selves,” said Laura, although the mission woman's 

words were addressed to Lucy. 


than Kindergarten, has it not? ” 
“ Yes, object teaching has been used for a long 
“‘Enjoyment’s very well, miss,” said Mrs. 
Rodgers. “It’s not what we're ‘ere for, it’s to 


time, but it has been reformed through the 
principles of Kindergarten. It is not the fact of 
teaching by object, but the method by which it is | Save souls. I want to get some of these chil- 
dren in to-night, and do the Master's work.” 
“They come from such dreadful homes; I 


done. The inter-conuection of handiwork with 

the object teaching was not thought of in the old : 
should think you can only hope to civilise them, 
and teach them manners and lead them gradu- 


infant school system. Our idea is to make every 
child active as it were in his own instruction.” 
ally to understand good and evil,” said Lady 
Denvair. 

Mrs, Rodgers looked severe, aud said, “ There's 
only two ways—’eaven and ‘ell. We're all tread- 
ing one way or other, rich or por. We've got 
the same question to ask and answer. All saved 
or unsaved, Most of these children are un- 
saved,” said Mrs. Rodgers, looking out over the 
flock with marvellous complaisance. 

“T’m sure I don’t know what I should say if 
I were asked,” said Laura, cheerfully. ‘ Unsaved, 
I suppose.” 

“If you ‘esitate about it, I expect you are,” 
said Mrs. Rodgers, who had the merit of being 
no respecter of persons with regard to their 
spiritual conditions, ‘‘ and I should advise you to 
seek the truth and get on the right side.” 

“It’s been a lovely day,” said Lady Denvair, 
glad to change the topic. 

“Yes, mum,” said Mrs. Rodgers. “ It’s an 
answer to prayer. The children have enjoyed 
themselves very much. It’s very kind of you to 
’ave them down ; it’s a great privilege to be able 
to minister to others during the little time we 
’ave to spend ere. Now, Sister,” she said, turn- 
ing round to Lucy, “ please be ready for the call 
to tea. I'll give the baby to the boy when I 
can get ’im,” and the mission woman walked 
away, severe in her straight skirt and black 
jacket. 

‘What a hateful woman!” said Laura. 

“ Oh no,” said Lucy. “I don’t agree with her, 
but she is so devoted I forget how narrow she is. 
She is as hard on the sisters as she is on anybody. 
The other day when she came to our weekly 
prayer meeting, at our mission house, she 
knelt down and said, ‘There is treasure hid 
here in the camp. Thesin of Achan is on us and 
hinders the Spirit’; and getting off her knees she 
told us solemnly, ‘It’s the lamp shade; I can’t 
ask God’s blessing with such luxuries round as 
that.’ It was a pink paper shade on the lamp 
which we had bought to help a man who makes 
such things and sells them from door to door. 
We were obliged to laugh, though she was so 
earnest.” 

“How abominably impudent!” said Laura. 

“No,” said Lucy; ‘she practises what she 
preaches, and has nothing in her room but a bed 
and bare table.” 

“T have long held,” said Lady Denvair, “ that 
these ignorant fanatics do more harm than good. 
I think it a pity Mr. Marshall, a clergyman, 
associates with irresponsible workers outside the 
Church.” 

“They are glad to associate with anyone,” 
said Lucy; “it’s ahand to hand fight against 
black ignorance and criminal poverty.” 

The sun was low in the west: the long 
shadows were streaking over the meadows. .\ 
soft damp smell was rising from the grass, on 


which the dew was gathering. The children 
stood round the waiting brakes. They had 
yelled out “ Hold the Fort,” and “God save the 
Queen,” had cheered for Lady Denvair and Miss 
Laura, and were being packed into the carriages 
for their return journey. In their grimy hands 
they grasped bunches of leaves and grass and 
fading flowers, The cool breeze fanned their 
heated faces. The evening was fast fading into 
night ; the sweet country sights and sounds 
were to give place to the fwtid air and dull roar of 
the city. Their feet would press the hard paving- 
stones instead of the green grass, and yet the 
children shouted and laughed in the blessed 
exuberance of hopeful youth still undaunted by 
want and misery and sin. 
PART VII. 
SLEEP. 

“ Git out of my soight or I'll strike yer blind. 
I knows yer ways, prowling after parsons, yer 
young ‘ipocrite! Speak to me!” and the voice 
was raised to a scream, “and I'll knock yer 
brains out!” 

Mrs. Benn was reeling up the narrow stairs ; 
Rue stood on the landing with his arms full of 
the sweet smelling country boughs and blossoms, 
Baby was crying on the bed where he had left 
her to fetch water to sprinkle the beautiful 
trophies of his summer holiday. 

“Who are you ‘ollerin’ at »” ho said, as his 
mother lurched up the last step. 

“’Ollerin’?” shouted Mrs. Benu, and taking 
the boy by the coat collar she literally hurled 
him downstairs. 

“The old devil !” said Ruo betweeen his teeth. 
He heard the door slam behind her; he heard 
the baby’s monotonous moans, and then, impotent 
to contend with the woman's drunken frenzy, he 
wandered out into the street. The clock struck 
ten ; the roar of carts and carriages was growing 
fainter; the stars twinkled in the clear summer 
sky overhead, and Rue looked up. His thoughts 
wero still centred on that wonderful country, those 
deep dark shades under the waving boughs, that 
carpet of grass with its varying design of wild 
flowers, the hills stretching away on the horizon 
line, space and freedom and the mystery of the 
unknown, a world of singing birds and wonder- 
ful creeping things; and as he looked at the 
sky and stars he thought how they were 
bending over the quiet fields, and wondered 
what they “looked like ofa night.” He walked 
awhile up and down the street, and then as the 
hour struck again he waited at the corner near 
the public house. It was no use to go to No. 5, 
Mrs. Benn was “on so bad” as to make her un- 
approachable, he knew, until she had “slept 
the drink off.” The lights were shining brightly 
in the bar, and the door swung back and forth, 
and as it opened the sound of noisy mirth 
reached him. A group of giggling girls came 
out, some joke convulsed them, and again and 
again they broke into loud fits of laughter. 
Crossing the street they stopped where Rue 
stood, still clasping the bundle of green leaves 
and blossoms. 

“Moi, ain't tnat sweet ?” said one, burying 
her nose in the flowers, A young man had 
followed them, and us he rejoined them they 
all laughed again. 

“4 weddin’ bowket,” he said, “’Ule ‘ave 
it? Which of yer wants ter carry it?” he said 
with a smirk. “I'm ready tor giv it. What'll 
yer take, boy *” 

“T ain’ a-goin’ ter sell it,” said Rue. 

“ Yes, yer will,” said the young man,“ "Eads 
or tails?” he said, addressing the two girls who 
stood before him, writhing in merriment at this 
exquisite humour. 

“'Kads is Liz, tails is you, Carrie, and the 
boy gets the cvin.” He flung a two shilling 
piece in the air. 

“ Blest if it ain’t Liz!” he said, and seizing 
her by the arm, before Rue knew where he was, 


’ CHILDREN’S RIGHTS. 


“Is it your experience that the children who 
are not taught from books until they are in 
their seventh year, acquire knowledge very 
quickly when they make a start ? ” 

“There are great differences. It is not, how- 
ever, the point as to how, quickly a child learns 
to read, but whether he learns to read in 
accordance with his own experience. We lay so 
much stress upon the child learning to read in 
close connection with his own life experiences, 
not other people’s, A child should learn to read 
through its own writing, not from a printed 
book. We look at reading and writing as two 
sides of one subject—language. It is evident 
that the art of writing must have preceded 
that of reading in the history of mankind, and in 
teaching children we follow the same process 
that mankind has gone through in an epitomized 
form. Learning to read and write should be 
based upon experience, but it is quite impossible 
in our present school system to start upon that 
right basis. The process is so much slower that 
it cannot be taught unless we have the children 
free until their seventh year. It is of little use 
to start after that, for if you apply a natural 
method at the wrong age it is just as unnatural 
as a mechanical method. 

“The Government is most friendly to us, as 
you will see by this circular from H.M. Inspector 
—a most important admission. But the great 
mistake is in putting the new alongside the old ; 
the two jar.” 

“What remedy do you propose ? ” 


“That the ordinary school-life should be 
lengthened at the right end, but before this can 
be accomplished, child labour must be abolished. 
Children are pushed forward in their tender 
years, when they should be only in the Kinder- 
garten, because of the anxiety of parents to put 
them to work at the earliest opportunity. Mr. 
Mather, M.P., the chairman of the Council at 
the Froebel Institution in Kensington, came 
over to the view that child labour must be 
abolished, and in announcing this he said that he 
was chairman of the Froebel Council because he 
believed that there were such things as children’s 
rights.” Sarau A. TOoOoLey. 


We regret to hear that Mrs. Josephine Butler, 
whose health has never been very robust, and of 
late years has been very frail, is once more in 
the doctor’s hands. Last week, she broke down, 
and is unable to attend to any business, or even 
to write a letter. It is to be hoped that the 
bright spring weather will once more bring back 
the energy and physical strength to enable her 
to discharge the work which no one else save 
hereelf can accomplish. 
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he found his flowers gone, two shillings in his 
hand, and the couple walking with the 
man’s arms round the girls’ waists, the street 
echoing to their tipsy merriment, and the 
country boughs waving over the shoulder of the 
London girl. 

“ Blowed,” said Rue, looking at the money, 
“ ef that ain't blasted cheek !—but ’e’s paid for 
it an’no mistake.” The instinct of the slum child 
as to the value of money was stronger even 
than his love for the pure fresh gifts of that 
beautiful world of God. The night was about 
to give place to day when Rue, after secking 
rest under the railway arch where the breeze 
was cool and the stone wall afforded support to 
his weary back, wended his way to No. 5. The 
door of the house was still ajar. He pushed it 
back and crept up the wretched stairway. On 
the landing he paused; he could hear Mrs. 
Benn breathing through the closed door. A 
loud deep sound between a snore and a sigh. 
He pushed back the door softly. The breaking 
day made every object in the room discerpible. 
At ‘first. the light was faint, but grew brighter 
every moment, Mrs. Benn was lying on her 
face upon the bed. A sudden fear seized the boy’s 
heart—that nameless terror that comes to us as a 
herald of the sorrow we are soon to meet. 

(To be continued.) 


KNOWLEDGE OF GOD. 


By Rev. James WELLER. 
I vENTURE to say that this is not an age of the 
true knowledge of God, and I do not fear contra- 
diction from thoughtful Christian men and 
women. Every day we live and use our intellect, 
every book we read must confirm us in this 
thought. After nearly 2,000 years of Christianity, 
after the life and teaching of the incarnate Son 
of God, why do we so constantly hear God spoken 
of as the “far off,” the “ unapproachable,” the 
‘“‘ mysterious,” the “primary cause,” and other 
forms as vague as if we were on the point of dis- 
covering for the first time the nature and 
attributes of God? Why do we ever hear a 
sermon preached or a book written to prove the 
existence of Him who is the Father of all things 
created? To demonstrate, to prove, to analyse 
is the shortest way to expel the knowledge of 
God from us, ‘Can you by searching find out 
God?” said Job. ‘The world by wisdom knew 
not God,” said St. Paul. “I dwell with him 
that is of an humble spirit,” said God Himself. 
SEEKING THE LIGHT. 

Now, how does the world of to-day seek for 
God, and seem to know more of Him? Study, 
says one; read theology, says another ; educate 
the mind in nature and science, says a third. 
Now, all these are very excellent in their way ; 
but having done all, what is the result? Each 
in turn fails utterly to bring you nearer to God. 
Great theologians have not of necessity been men 
of piety ; and men of science, what of them ? 
Well, while we have to thank God for such men 
as Kepler, Bacon, Newton, and Faraday, men 
who were not only deeply read in science but in 
the knowledge of God, we have also to deplore 
the fact that the grandest intellects of this and 
of every age are not the intellects which have 
most firmly grasped the thoughts of God’s love 
and other attributes as presented to humanity. 

THE INTELLECTUAL SEARCH. 

But, you may say, education must refine the 
mind, give nobler thoughts and higher aspira- 
tions. “Educate the nation,” said a modern 
orator, “remove ignorance and its companion 
superstition, and then, surely, the rising genera- 
tion will have a knowledge of God.” Educate 
your children as you may, they will be no nearer 
to God for it; train them in secular education 
alone, let them grow up without religion, and 
you will actually be putting a hindrance in their 
way toa reception of the knowledge of God, 
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Education will produce a more enlightened age, 
the standard of mental culture will be raised, 
but no amount of secular education will draw a 
nation nearer to God. Go back to the teaching 
of Christ, and I ask you, does He, in the whole of 
His Divine teaching, hint at an intellectual search 
for God ? 
CHRIST'S TEACHING. 

The Pharisees were the greatest theologians of 
their day; compare the teaching of Christ with 
theirs. The lawyer was the highly trained and 
acute scholar of the age. Was the teaching of 
Christ like his? No, there was but little religion 
in that proud, intellectual, self-satisfied class ; 
and so may it be said of every nation and every 
age, and of none more than ourown. Pride and 
fashion have struck a blow at faith; a nation at 
the height of flood-tide and civilisation and cul- 
ture is often at its lowest ebb in faith of God. 
Luxury, the race for wealth, the complex interests 
of life, how often have these been the death-knell 
of all religion! But there is another reason why 
this age is not one of great knowledge of God. 
It is often said that we live in an age of intel- 
lectual doubt, and that being unable to grasp 
the old truths of our faith, men grow careless in 
their lives; having no particular creed, they lose 
one great restraining power against evil. Breth- 
ren, there is as a fact very little intellectual 
doubt in the world. That the hideous heads of 
scepticism and infidelity are being raised in our 
midst with an astounding boldness, we know but 
too well ; that men cannot believe in Christianity, 
we are certain of, but this doubt did not begin in 
the intellect, it began in the life; a life centred 
in self—a life of lethargy or perhaps absolute 
dishonesty. These are the things which make 
the conception of God vague and uncertain. 
Let me state my meaning in one sentence: It 
is not a man’s creed that regulates his life, it is 
his life which moulds his creed. 

Granted that we are surrounded with mystery, 
this is no reason for ignoring the light we have. 
In the intellectual world there is the difficulty 
of ignorance ; in the moral world the sadness of 
sin: in the physical world the mystery of pain. 

THE PROBLEM SOLVED. 

We are perplexed at God’s dealing with 
humanity, and are ready to exclaim in the 
words of the late Poet Laureate, put into the 
mouth of the blameless king— 

I saw Him in the shining of the stars : 

I saw Him in the flowering of the fields ; 

But in His ways with man I knew Him not. 

But this, again, is no possible excuse for in- 
fidelity. Knowledge is not perfect, nor is ignor- 
ance absolute, You seek to know more of God 
—-there are times when He seems far off (and 
who has not experienced this ?)—you would 
deepen, strengthen, and increase your present 
knowledge ; and how is this to be done? 1 
answer that the problem is solved in the person 
of Christ ; by abounding in every good work— 
not of necessity a great or startling deed-—by 
guarding your words, and subjecting your will ; 
by a life of unselfishness. Believe me, never 
was a kind word spoken, a kind act done, an 
angry retort restrained, an uncharitable thought 
checked, but we were by that act brought nearer 
to God, by that act was our knowledge deepened, 
our faith strengthened. 

Let me close with these two thoughts—the 
knowledge of God is our power: intinitely pre- 
ferable to doctrine or dogma, for it will guide 
you through the mysteries of this life to the 
eternity of another. And the second thought is 
a warning for these days of trouble and per- 
plexity. The knowledge of God is not strength- 
ened by the strife of controversy and the clamour | 
of tongues ; not by abuse, but by love; not by 
contention and heated argument, but by calm 
reflection; not by angry words, but by self- 
control ; and by these things shall we grow in 
the knowledge of God. 


| Mr. 
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Central National 
Society for 
Women’s Suffrage. 


PUBLIC MEETING 


— AT — 


Queen’s Hall, 
LANCHAM PLACE, W., 


FRIDAY, APRIL 26th, at 8 p.m. 


FJrogramme « 


The Cain will be taken by Mrs. 
RUSSELL COOKE. 


The following Resolution will be moved 
by Mrs. BAMFORD SLACK: 


“That this Meeting repeats the demand, 
unceasingly made by women for more than 
a quarter of a century, fur the extension of 
the Parliamentary Franchise to women on 
the same conditions as it is, or may be, 
granted to men. 

“ It further declares that any Bill dealing 
with the Franchise or with Registration 
should cuntain provision for extending the 
Franchise to women ; and it urges Parlia- 
ment to carry this reform during the 
present Session, either by such a general 
measure, or by passing one of the Women's 
Franchise Bills now before the House of 


Commons.” 


Colonel COTTON-JODRELL, M.P., 
will second the Resolution, which will be 
supported by 


LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 
Mr, WALTER McLAREN, M.P. 
Mr. B. COSTELLOE, L.C.C. 


Mrs. WYNFORD PHILLIPS vill 
move a vote of thanks to Chairman 
and Speakers ; 

ALFRED WEBB, M.P., will 


second it. 
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THE PIONEER CLUB. 
REMINISCENCE AND REVERIE. 
By Scrise. 


Ir was with curiously-mingled sensations I, who 
write, passed the guarded portals of the Pioneer 
Club. Some of the sensations were distinctly 
flavoured with trepidation. It is one thing, and 
very inexpensive withal, to poke your little gibes, 
however genial,at the new and emancipated woman 
in the abstract ; to assail her on folios, to point 
your pen with raillery at the aspirations attri- 
buted to her, and to play off the lord of creation 
generally in prose or worse. But to face the lady 
lion in her den—an unprotected man, with 
conscience seared and guilty, tc hear the outer 
door jealously closed, and realise that you are a 
masculine invader of the retreat wherein Mrs. 
Lynn Linton’s wild women do rage, with devour- 
ing intent at the orphan sons of Adam !—that’s 
quite another story. I had a really timid reluc- 
tance to ascend the pretty stairs too quickly. I 
wanted to temporise, to meditate—nay, even to 
evaporate. 
THE DREAM. 


chising, or offensively propagating opinions at 
the stranger of the other sex, they just ignored 
him, which wounded his vanity and revived his 
courage, 


Pioneers is verily a charming place. 
mean to suggest that the accessories are as com- 
plete and elevating as those of the clubs of the 
heathen man—especially of the middle class per- 
suasion, 
dice, beer and skittles, the sporting papers with 
the latest “odds” and “ scratchings,” and the 
omnipresent anecdote of ultramarine complexion 
are high ideals of civilised countries and Christian 
gentlemen—even the Pioneers must evolute 
before they attain to such dignified delights. 
Yet I may and must confess!—the “ shrieking 
sisterhood ” of “ new women” almost faded away 
for me like the dream-children of Charles Lamb. 


new journalist, and smiled it farewell. 
nessed by every token, not a new darn on the 
old blue stocking, but the woman of all time in 


superfluous woman present she was not one too 
many but the phantom of heredity. If the shadow 
of a past fell on a favourite book, in the Key 
of Blue, and suggested Mary Magdalene, or Tess, 
or even Kate Cregeen, it all seemed to tend to 
the disestablishment of that brutal fiction of 
fashion that favours 2 son-in-law ravaged by 
midnight sins. If the new woman is going to 
repudiate this outrageous libel she deserves a 
Commons’ vote and demands a vote from the 
masculine conscience. The glove-and-garter 
franchise by all means, by all right of citizen- 
ship! Wherefore I was altogether cheered by 
the comforts of a cleanly conscience and a 
dainty little tea-tray. I quite forgot my previous 
cowardice, the menace of troubled years dis- 
solved, and through the shadowy spray of an 
unrestful sea I saw again the sunny heads of 
golden hours, the blue eyes of innocent periods, 
the rose-bud mouths of swoet appealing memo- 
ries. Scoff not, you emancipated Pioneers! If 
by the goodness of one of you, and by the grace 
of the home of you, any sinning or sorrowing 
wayfarer saw ever again the kingdom of heaven 
as only the pure heart can see it, is it not after 


And the drawing-room of the famous 


I don’t 


By no manner of means. Cards and 


THE WOMAN OF ALL TIME. 
I saw aretreating vision, manufactured by the 
I wit- 


rational, intellectual, and helpful association, and 
wished her good speed. It was Emerson who 
said institutions were as good as men permitted 
them to be. The same might once have been 
said of women. If this strange unrest 
that temples itself in the home of the 
Pioneers flavour with sufficient rebellion one 
generation of women to live their own lives, that 
another generation may enter life not as babies 
but as women, not as creatures but as creators, 
not as the logs of men but as the guardians of 
that Eternal Humanity that women bear onward 
like the flaming torch in the fabled race ;—this 
strange unrest, I say, will come to be as a risen 
Saviour. The neurotic novel I presume is but a 
sensational incident of revolt, not an essential of 


all a victory as blessed as any “ vote” of yours 
may ever secure for the improvement of the 
creature called man ? 


A MERCIFUL WORLD, 

There is one who fain would see once more 
the glories of your house, listen again to your 
enchanting voices—not as shy pilgrim but as 
messenger to you from the outskirts of night 
interpreting the inarticulate moan of your sister- 
hood that haunts an unblessed shore. Perhaps 
God Almighty will, as a Supreme Artist should, 
adjust our vicious perspective and flout the 
ornaments of Vanity Fair, while tenderly 
replacing in His own crown some pearls fallen 
therefrom and trampled by convention into 


Anyhow, I longed to linger on those stairs 
as some linger in bed on cold mornings to 
carefully review the pros and cons of prompt 
rising, and to court one other doze just to see 
whether the problem is altered in its intellectual 
difficulties. For presently I expected to be sub- 
merged by a little sea of stern, aggressive, and 
fearfully emancipated women; I expected 
showers of propagandist pamphlets to descend 
upon me; visions of excited umbrellas and 
furious forefingers saddened the outlook. I ex- 
pected to be remorselessly flung from one special 
inquisition to another, to be mocked and tortured 
whether or not I should confess to any manner 
of transgression, in deed or word, against the 
streets or river-slime. 


divine sex. I was prepared to be harassed and 
insulted anent the estimable lady who con- 
descends to be my mother-in-law. Altogether, 
I saw the valley of humiliation ahead, and ex- 
pected, if I left the Pioneer Club alive, to leave it 
dejected, humble, mindful of death and the sinful 
insignificance of my sex. 


THE REALITY. 

Into the drawing-room I stepped like a lamb 
to slaughter, and with a receive-my-soul sort 
of chastened sentiment. There was an im- 
pression of exquisite refinement and beauty— 
and I have long-time wished to die in a beautiful 
place, thinking, it might be, some beautiful 
thought. There was the thought in letters of 
gold, “Love Thyself Last ”—it gleamed above 
me appropriately. Into a cosy chair I sank, 
closed my eyes, and awaited the assaults of the 
weird, dread creatures that should incarnate 
themselves in virile wrath from the pages of Mrs. 
Lynn Linton’s magazine articles, in guise of the 
prolific caricatures of pictorial satire. But there 
was no sign of attack, no advancing movement, 
no hostile sound. Suppressing much tremulous 
emotion, I timidly opened my eyes in small in- 
instalments, and prospected these belligerent 
Pioneers of the “larger latitude,” and all the 
luxuries and intellectualities pertaining thereto. 
Little groups of positively human women 
were scattered about. They chatted happily, 
laughed quite musically, were dressed as graceful 
women dress, and comported themselves as do 
the admirable. Here and there a young girl 
studiously explored the pages of current 
journalism. I saw no signs of political war- 
paint on any face, observed no symbolic latch- 
keys worn as ornaments, no blue stockings, or 
knickerbockers, or exaggerated urabrellas decked 
with Newcastle programme fly-sheets. These 
Pioneers were obviously feminine and natural; 
they could not have been specially assembled to 
dissipate any prejudice of my previous harbour- 
ing. Indeed, instead of assaulting, or cate- 


the future paradise, Revolution is necessarily 
initiated by sacrifice, and if propagandists of this 
movement sacrifice something of delicacy as well 
as love, yet [am prepared to admit as a conscious 
rebel that all may yet be well and that——-! 

But here my musing dream is interrupted, and 
I return from the land of meditation to the 
dainty temple of Pioneerism, as a ministering 
spirit summons as by magic a little cabalistic and 
alien device over our mutual table ; fragrant pot, 
and enticing plates, and all else that may be 
vouchsafed by the eternally feminine hand, In 
another corner I see another man equally enter- 
tained, and I have no desire to displace him. 
There simply is no room to move. Further Iam 
looking at the 

‘Face that launched a thousand ships 

And burned the topless towers of [lium.” 
A DREAM OF FAIR WOMEN. 

Imogen is there, and “hapless, beauteous 
Mary,” her of romantic Caledonia and another 
surnamed Chaworth. A sad and beautiful face 
in the shade seems to reproach the countryman 
of Nelson—Lady Hamilton ought not to be here, 
but in an unconsecrated grave under a timber- 
yard in Calais. Jane Welsh Carlyle sits close ; 
and George Eliot, grave, majestic, and tender, 
smiles at both. Fair Rosamond Clifford is 
seated, and her face is surpassingly beautiful in 
memory and appeal. This room is brilliantly 
crowded—loves of poets and warriors and 
mighty leaders, mothers of knights and kings, 
begetters of gallantry Girton has yet to travail 
for, of knightliness Newnham has yet to yearn 
for. And the conventionally pretty room in 
Babylon lost altogether its modern aspect, history 
and romance focussed illuminated miniatures in 
that palace of emancipated woman. Heavenly 
Twins, these creatures of fact and fable, they 
hovered around me; and behind the gauzy 
shadows lurked dados of the Yellow Aster design, 
and keynotes hushed discords harmoniously. A 


child of circumstances I am yet; if there was a 


Dear Pioneers, what are 


you going to do with your votes? New 


iniquities of obligation? Nay, will you not, 
when some of us that believe in you and worship 
you, are deriding the counting of ballot, join 
us in striving for a merciful and not a political 
world ?—a world wherein woman is the author 
and love and saviour of mankind and not the 
mere fraction of a ballot-box ! 

Speculative reveries are all very well, but there 
isa time for reckoning. Outside the gracious 
temple of woman the Pioneer stars remotely 
shine, and I emerge with a sense of personal 
gladness that emancipated womanhood in the 
beginning creates a little paradise. “The Birth 
of a Plant” is the name of a picture in that 
shrine, May the title be symbolic of beautiful 
growing. 


Speaking during the Oxford contest, Sir 
Robert Reid, (.C., M.P., Attorney-General, said 
with regard to the Liquor Bill, he was as strongly 
in favour of that as any man could be, and he 
believed they would find the Government were 
perfectly determined with respect to it. It was 
said that the Bill was coercion. Was it coercion ? 
It enabled a parish, by a majority of two-thirds, 
to deal with this traflic in their midst. It was 
not a Bill which coerced anyone. It simply 
enabled the people to manage their own business 
in a question that affected their health and 
homes more than almost any other question. 
That was what they had been endeavouring to 
do during the last two and a half years. 

* & # 

In the interview with Mrs. Longshore Potts in 
Tue Woman's Siagnat of April 18th, it was 
inaccurately stated that this lady gave lectures to 
men alone. As a matter of fact, Mra. Longshore 
Potts lectures to mixed audiences or to women 


only. " oe 


We are not here to seek a following ; we are 
here to lift an ensign.— Miss Willard. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Mr. Asquith’s new Factory Bill, read a second 
time in the House on Monday, contains clauses 
of special interest to women. Mr. Asquith 
reduces the overtime days from forty-eight to 
thirty in the ordinary trades, and from ninety- 
six to sixty in the special occupations and 
“season ” trades. We have heard a good deal of 
the cry of the “season” from employers. It is 
time our ears were opened to the cry from the 
lips of the employed, the women and girls working 
from morning to evening—yes, even to midnight 
—that women may be clad in the latest mode of 
a fickle fashion. The evil is not only in long 
hours; underneath this lie other and more 
terrible dangers, as, for instance, when young 
girls are turned out late at night into the streets 
of such a town as Portsmouth. If overtime were 
prohibited, despite the “season” argument, the 
dressmakers could accommodate their arrange- 
ments to the fluctuations of custom, as is done in 
other trades. 


As to the clauses affecting bakehouses, by 
which the cellar bakery is prohibited, we have 
only room for thankfulness. The public, indeed, 
will scarcely realise the grave perils from which 
the passing of this Bill, with the amended bake- 
house clauses, will deliver them. The scandal 
of our bakehouses has been more or less hushed 
up in the past. We have heard only vague 
rumours of the pestilence that walketh in dark- 
ness through the cellars from which the staff of 
life comes to us—in many cases a staff dealing 
death. Soon we may hope for bread made and 
baked in conditions that are at least hygienic and 
free from the terror of the microbe. 


The report of the Departmental Committee 
on Prisons is good reading for all interested in 
the reform of our criminal management. At 
length we are being roused to our responsibility 
in making criminals by tLe very means we adopt 
to punish crime. 


The committee report that, although there is 
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no reason for general condemnation of the pre- 
sent system, they nevertheless feel that the time 
has come when the main principles and methods 
adopted by the Prison Acts should be seriously 
tested by the light of acquired experience and 
recent scientific research. 

And surely it is a sign from which much may be 
hoped, when, instead of massing prisoners in one 
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America has set us an example that we may 
well follow in taking from the stage the works 
of one who makes a boast of his immorality. 


The overturning of the Tammany ring in New 
York City was not by any means a proceeding so 
revolutionary as that which has recently been 
‘ "a aE DO witnessed in Chicago. Whatever may be said to 
a. tioving: Rae = Fecoouaarces = the prejudice of that wonderful city, and much 

deeguanong : , more harm and leas good have been said than 
wail i i roenond at inl Arad | ere merited one hing i ran: Chicago ithe 
ahocill stasis ig: theninal¥en ts pane caaney first great city in the world to vote that its 
the physical craving for drink is 8 disease which |™Unicipal management, except the offices of 
requires medical treatment not provided by the | Mayor, Alderman, etc., shall be placed under 
Civil Service rules. By this means the patronage 


present prison system, and persons committed 
for this offence should be collected in separate | which has desecrated politics is destroyed, and 
the chief officers will be hereafter elected on 


prisons or wards. They should be dealt with as 
patients rather than criminals, and special | their merits, and not because they have promised 
certain positions to the “ boss of the ward.” The 


medical treatment applied to them. The Com- 
key-note that Chicago has set by means of a 


mittee endorses the recommendation of the 
great popular majority will have far-reaching 


Department Committee on Inebriates, that 

magistrates should have power to commit for y . 
echoes, and marks, and is a finger-board pointing 

the way to purity in municipal life not for 


lengthened periods habitual drunkards coming 
before them. 
America alone. 


There were several notable utterances during 
the last week referring directly or indirectly to 
the Local Veto Bill. First came that from Mr. 
Justin McCarthy, M.P., as leader of the Irish 
Parliamentary Party, to the effect that they in- 
tended to support in a body all the chief Govern- 
ment measures brought forward for the benefit 
of the people of England, Scotland and Wales. 
Then Mr. W. L. Courtney, speaking to his con- 
stituents, said that he did not agree with those 
who predicted there would not bea second read- 
ing of the Bill. He urged that party feeling should 
not enter into the consideration of the pro- 
posal, contended that the Bill of this Session 
was better than its predecessor, and declared 
that the only method of compensation now pos- 
sible wasa time limit, The whole question, he 
thought, constituted a social problem of special 
importance, and in that light Members of Parlia- 
ment should consider it. 


An interesting case has arisen at the Annar- 
bor University in Michigan. A lady under- 
graduate, of the name of Miss Edna Day, of the 
junior class of the Literary department, adopted 
a system of rational dress of her own device. 
She said that the skirts of her petticoats used to 
accumulate mud and dust, so she put on a 
bifurcated garment, which a profane reporter 
described asa compromise between the football 
team’s nether garments, and those of the Oriental 
dancers in the Midway plaisance. She stood all 
alone in the university, and for a time she went 
forth conquering and to conquer. But, alas for 
the hope of rational dress, Mrs. Eames, keeper of 
the boarding-house where Miss Day lodged, in- 
terfered with a high hand. She said she could 
not sleep at nights owing to the frightful spec- 
tacle of the bifurcated garments, and, finally, 
summed up her argument by saying, “ You cannot 
eat at my table, and wear bloomers at the same 
time. The girl boarders must all have a lap to 
put their serviettes on when they eat!” Fora 
time, Miss Day hesitated. Her friends urged 
her to stand to her guns; but she was under 
obligations to her landlady, and ultimately a 
modus vivendi was arrived at, and when Miss 
Day sits down at table she will wear skirts, but 
when it rains, and she has to go abroad, she will 
wear the robes of Hygeia. 


Mr. Goschen seems to have been particularly 
offended by someone writing to him and telling 
him that he and his friends ‘were selling 
humanity in order that the brewers might grow 
rich upon its ruins.” He avowed the Veto Bill 
would fail, and that it was unjust, harping back 
upon his own ‘temperance ” proposals of 1888 
and 1890, with the compensation clauses which 
he quite overlooked were practically rejected by 
the whole country. He would have the 
“classes” dealt with in the matter like the 
“ masses”; forgetting that the classes have, 
and probably always will have, advantages over 
the masses, and that it is the masses themselves 
who are asked to decide their own local condi- 
tions as to public-houses. The proportion of 


The appointment of Archdeacon Farrar to the 
Deanery of Canterbury will be welcomed by a 
large number of people with whom the Arch- 
deacon has grown more and more popular since 
the days when he published his “ Life of Christ.” 
As a religious writer he has immeasurably 
the well-to-do to the working classes in the same | widened the influence his unique personality 
locality is very. small. Where the higher classes | exerts upon the religious public. The great 
preponderate, they have already excluded the | preacher has become a great teacher, and he has 
traffic. The working-man, as regards this Bill, | done much to broaden the mind of the orthodox, 
will be to all intents and purposes the arbiter | to strengthen the faith of the doubter, and to 
of his own social destinies. ‘give hope to the hopeless, Westminster will 
[anes the pulpit orator, but the leisure of the 
cloisters has been well won ; and from the peace- 
ful towers of Canterbury we may yet hear the 
voice that has spoken its message of eternal 
hope to the world. 


“Open the windows! and let in the pure, 
fresh air again!” cries Clement Scott in his 
plea for a purified drama. It is a cry all 
women will echo as they see the crowds flocking 
nightly to plays rendered piquant by the name SS 
of the man awaiting trial for immorality of the! The news of the relief of Chitral has been 
worst type. Asa man thinketh, so is he. Wej,confirmed. The relief was effected by the 
have seen the man in all the hideous deformity | advance of the Khan of Dir’s levies. Two 
of his moral nature ; and are we to find amuse- | thousand of his troops had pushed forward 
ment in the thoughts and suggestions he gives | through Kala Droosh to render aid to Dr. 
us, presented with every dramatic accessory to | Robertson, and Sher Afzul bolted without wait- 
render them more vivid ? ing for the new forces to come up. Colonel 

The infection is too dangerous, and we cannot | Kelly’s advance had been delayed by the stato 
live with it. Open the windows, and let the pure of the roads, and unexpected difficulties m7 
air in again . .. . to blow, fresh and sweet, | crossing swollen streams; but no doubt is felt 
upon a well beloved art. as to his having reached Chitral. 
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Concerning Women. 


The party of reaction are raising their heads 
elsewhere than in the London County Council: 
The results of the Hull School Board election 
were made known. last Thursday, when it was 
found that the non-sectarians, who had hitherto 
ruled the Board, were in a minority; out of the 
fifteen members, six are Churchmen and two 
Roman Catholics. One lady, nominated by the 
Hull B.W.T.A. and W.L.A,, Mrs. Gardner, has 
been returned to the new Board, and one temper- 
ance candidate. Unhappily, the vote of the latter 
will be neutralised by the return of a licensed 
victuallers’ representative. He stands at the 
bottom of the poll, but it is regrettable that Hull 
electurs are of opinion that the interests of the 
liquor traffic require representation upon an edu- 
cational ey What gain results either to parents 
or children by this man’s election ? e wish 
the sectaries joy of this ally; it lends point to 
an ugly sneer. If the Progressives in Hull or 
elsewhere mean victory at their elections, the 
non-sectarians, temperance, labour and inde- 
pendent candidates must join their forces, choose 
candidates in council and issue proper electioneer- 
ing instructions to each ward, in order that votes 
may not be syuandcred and defeat ensue. The 
Hull election has been lost because all non- 
sectarian candidates fought for their own hand. 
Mrs. Gardner is a warm advocate of temperance 
teaching in the schools. 

* * *& 


The notable victory gained last week by the 
women delegates at the Aberystwyth meetings 
was entirely due to the splendid and devoted 
work of the Welsh Union of Women’s Liberal 
Associations, that for the last three years has 
worked untiringly for the political and social 
ideals of Wales. The fight made in order to 
include women’s suffrage as a specific object of 
the new organisation was a very stubborn one, 
but successful, as henceforth the Liberal women 
of Wales will be admitted into the inner councils 
of Welsh nationalism and the newly-formed 
National Federation of Wales stands pledged in 
black and white to aim at the enfranchisement 
of women. No other portion of the scheme was 
seriously contested, and the resolution for amal- 
gamating the Liberal forces of Wales was even- 
tually carried without a single dissentient. 

* % * 


In America the number of women teachers is 
steadily growing, whilst the numbers of their 
male colleagues are declining proportionately. 
The State employed a proportion of 43 per cent. 
of men in 1880, but in 1890 only 33 per cent. 
At present 224,342 out of 368,791 teachers are 
women. The reason for this state of things is 
purely economic. Men receive an average of 
forty-eight dollars per month for their services, 
whereas women put up with twenty-five dollars, 
doing exactly the same work. In the state of 
Indiana, where this branch of labour is paid 
according to value and not according to sex, 
a.e, where salaries of men and women are much 
the same, the proportion of men and women 
employed is likewise equal. 

+ # * 


Quite a young woman, Ella L. Knowles by 
name, practising at the bar in Montana, U.S.A., 
has recently scored a success which may be termed 
sensational. She terminated a lawsuit concern- 
ing the floating of some mining companies, 
which had been already dragged on for two 
years, by submitting an agreement so obviously 
just that all parties agreed to it very quickly. 
The price paid her for her advice was 10,000 
dollars. “Cash for brains” ! 

* # & 


The French ‘‘group for the solidarity of 
women” has planned an international congress 
for the year 1896. All social, political and 
philanthropical associations of women in the 
world, whatever tendencies and objects they 
may pursue, are to be invited. It is expected 
that a goodly number of the invited will respond 
by coming, 

* % % 

For the first time we hear of women black- 
smiths. In Gotham is a blacksmith’s shop en- 
tirely managed by the three daughters of a 


deceased blacksmith. The father died some 
twelve years ago, and the mother took charge of 
the establishment ; and looking to the future, 
this woman had her girls, not only instructed 
in the art of horse-shoeing but in everything 
pertaining to the trade. Since the mother’s 
death, one of the sisters married, and now 
the married sister and the two young girls 
employ five men, but personally superintend 
every horse that is shod. Among their patrons 
are numbered the wealthiest owners of horses in 
the city. 
* *# # 


The last sessional lecture of the Royal British 
Nurses Association was delivered at 17, Old 
Cavendish Street, on Friday last, before an ap- 
preciative audience by Miss Annesley Kenealy ; 
the subject being ‘‘ Women as Lecturers.” The 
object of her address, said Miss Kenealy, was 
to show that lecturing was an opening for 
women, and she wished to point out the standard 
it was desirable for them to attain. You must 
have a sense of humour, for the life of a peri- 
patetic lecturer was full of amusement, and that 
was why it recommended itself toher. Lectures 
on hygiene, nursing, first aid to the injured, 
domestic economy and kindred subjects were 
eminently suited to women. She was one of 
the first of County Council lecturers, and her 
extended experience taught her that one of the 
chief qualifications was to have no “ views.” 
There was an opening for women as County 
Council lecturers, though at present the re- 
muneration was exceedingly inadequate. Miss 
Kenealy thinks that public speaking is a woman’s 
great faculty, and she considers it a misfortune 
that men have so long been allowed to usurp 
this domain; and this lady further holds the 
opinion that no woman should be married who 
cannot produce certificates for a knowledge of 
hygiene, nursing, ambulance, domestic economy, 
cooking, dressmaking, etc., for without these 
qualifications Miss Kenealy thinks a woman not 
fitted for matrimony. 

* & * 


The Nursing Record for April 20th has an 
article entitled “Burning Questions,” which 
deals with the sufferings of illegitimate children. 
It is not necessary to review the article, but the 
following summary of the ‘‘ burning questions” 
cannot but touch all women. The writer says : 


The burning questions I would ask is, who is to 
blame for these horrible child murders ? 

It is presumable that there is something funda- 
mentally wrong in a so-called civilisation which 
drives a mother to kill her own child. 

Is the law of this realm just which deals with the 
illegitimate child ? 

If not just, from whence shall the spirit spring 
which shall enforce the alteration of the letter of 
these laws ? 

Is it possible to make a moral law which shall 
subordinate the natural law without the avenging 
reaction of the stronger force ? 

Is it moral law to brand the innocent human 
creature and deprive it of its civil and human 
rights? 

x * * 


Professor Dowden has a capital article in the 
Franco-English Review on “ The French Revolu- 
tion and English Literature.” Passing in review 
various writers, both of prose and verse, Pro- 
fessor Dowden’s estimate of Burns is expressed 
in the following way: ‘It is a mistake to think 
of Burns,” says this sympathetic critic, ‘ only as 
an inheritor or a creator of Scottish songs. He 
belonged not merely to Ayrshire but to Europe. 
By virtue of his ardour of temperament, by his 
peasant origin, by that pride of manhood and of 
genius which made him feel an equal of prince 
or peer, by the enthusiasm of his humanity, by 
his sentimental Jacobitism, and his imaginative 
interest in the traditions of national indepen- 
dence, by the fact that he belonged to the 
Democratic Presbyterian Church, and to a party 
in it which was the party of spiritual revolt, 
Burns was fitted to be a spokesman of the 
passions of the time. Its passions for theory 
and doctrine had little hold on Burns unless 
they were incarnated in emotion or action.” 
Such is Professor Dowden’s appreciation of 
Burns ; and for the other writers of that period — 
William Godwin, Mary Wollstonecroft, Edmund 
Burke, and Coleridge—Professor Dowden’s sum- 
mary of them will be helpful and interesting. 


‘* An Ideal Code of Honour for the Women of 
To-day ” was the subject of the debate at the 
Pioneer Club last week. The Hon. Coralie 
Glyn, in opening the debate, claimed for those 
who were not “the least thoughtful of England’s 
pioneers ” the right of discussing great ethical 
questions. Her definition of the term honour 
included integrity which should be incorruptible 
to either persuasion or self-interest, a high- 
mindedness which should deal loyally alike with 
friend and foe, and, if honour were to be ideal, 
an altruism which, like charity itself, should 
neither think nor impute evil. The discussion 
was vigorously conducted, and in conclusion, at 
the suggestion of Miss March Phillips, votes 
were invited for the framing of an ideal code of 
honour, from which it was ascertained that 
truth, loyalty, and courage, both moral and 
physical, should be regarded as some of the 
essentials in the ideal code of honour of the 
woman of to-day. 

* * 

At the annual meeting of the Hampstead 
Board of Guardians, Mrs. Finlay, one of the lady 
members, was elected a ‘* vice-chairman ” for the 
ensuing year. In proposing her election, Mr. 
J.C. Cropper pointed out that there were five 
ladies on the Board, and contended that Mrs. 
Finlay to a certain extent represented “ the new 
spirit of the age.” 

* # 

It was a kind thought that suggested to Miss 
Edith Heather-Bigg the idea of a ‘Children’s 
Geranium Club,’ which she started last 
year in two poor schools in Shoreditch. Miss 
Heather-Ligg says, ‘‘ At the end of the season 
we held a flower show, when prizes. were given 
and the neighbourhood invited free. Over 3,000 
adults availed themselves of the invitation dur- 
ing the two days the exhibition remained open. 
The success of the club was beyond our most 
sanguine hopes, for out of 470 geraniums dis- 
tributed in the early summer, only two were 
missing, when they were returned two months 
later. Each of these had a sad history of ‘how 
the rats had got at it,’ or ‘baby had knocked it 
down.’ I would now appeal for help to purchase 
the veraniums, and also towards the expenses of 
the exhibition, which gives so much pleasure to 
such a large number of poor people. The rich 
living near the parks, and surrounded daily by 
flowers in their own homes, can form but little 
idea of the happiness and brightness that a pot 
of geraniums brings into some of the squalid 
homes of Shoreditch.” Contributions will be 
gratefully acknowledged, if sent to Miss Edith 
Heather- Bigg, 14, Radnor Place, Hyde Park. 

+ # # 


The English ‘‘ New Woman” is a source of 
great interest to our French cousins. A writer 
inthe J’emps is somewhat enthusiastic. Speak- 
ing of the women readers at the British Musewn, 
he says, “If you are a daily frequenter of the 
magnificent library of the British Musewm you 
are brought into contact with the journalists of 
the fair sex, whose punctual activity and alert- 
ness it is impossible not to admire. Of the 600 
admission cards which are issued, 280 are for 
women, and it has been ascertained that they 
are used more regularly than those of the men. 
Few of the women are occupied with things in- 
teresting to their sex ; most prefer important 
studies, such as theology, political economy, or 
science. I know one who has been working for 
four months at the history of “ Philanthropy in 
England.” If the writer had been a little more 
explicit and told us what ‘‘ the things interesting 
to their sex” were, we should have been ylad, 
now we can only gather that the things unin- 
teresting tu the sex are the “important studies ” 
of theology, political economy, or scicnce, and 
perhaps philanthropy; but for the rest we 
wonder, and wait ! 


* * * 
No less than 40) English Good Templars have 
recently been clected as Parish or District 


Councillors, Vestrymen, or (iuardians. Several 
Districts have yet to report, and these, together 
with many who are elected as Town or County 
Aldermen and Councillors, will doubtless bring 
the number up to five hundred. This illustrates 
how near akin Good Templar administration is 
to local government work. The local District 
and County Lodges were fit precursurs of the 
local government bodies. 
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to go with me quietly, we shall kill you at once.” 
She still struggled. They tore her clothes from 
off her back. Her fate was near, the worst of 
outrages and death at the hands of the men who 
had just killed her baby before her eyes. 

An unexpected accident intervened to save her. 

Her husband had given her the only gold coins 
they possessed, thinking them safer with her 
than with himself. As the soldiers were dragging 
off her clothing, a handkerchief containing these 
gold pieces dropped from her waistband, and the 
gold was scattered about. The men left the 
women to pick up the gold. As soon as she felt 
herself free the poor girl fled into the wood, She 
gained some time, as the soldiers began quarrelling 
over the money, and while they quarrelled she ran. 

They fired their rifles after her, but she merci- 
fully escaped unhurt. 

Strange to say they went away without fol- 
lowing her. 

Her sufferings did not end here. All alone 
she wandered in the dreary woods almost naked 
in the bitter air of that mountain region, sub- 
sisting on roots and herbs and unripe grain. All 
her people dead, her baby just wrenched from 
her arms and killed, it was a wonder she kept 
her sanity during the month she was alone. 
While she thus wandered, she came on a group 
of murdered women. Her own necessity was so 
great she was obliged to take off some of their 
blood-stained garments to cover her own naked- 
ness. 


He spoke of the suffering of these people. 
With those sitting among us, bearing the marks 
and wounds of this suffering, the reality was 
brought home t« the congregation in a way that 
personal contact alone can effect. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bedros, Mr. Vartan, Mr. Bagrad 
Aslan, the Rev. F. Greene, and Mr. Atkins, the 
founder and hon. sec. of the Anglo-Armenian 
Association, went to tea at the rectory. Mrs. 
Stephen Gladstone has a little baby three months 
old—the age of the baby which was torn from 
sweet Mrs. Bedros’s arms and murdered. The 
poor bereaved mother is only a girl of eighteen 
years of age, and she took the little rectory baby 
in her arms and fondled it as if she could never 
let it out of her arms again. 

In the evening I went to visit them in their 
lodgings at the village post-office. I looked with 
intense interest on these fellow-Christians. 
Their faces are very sad. 

These Armenians are very dark in complexion ; 
their expression is frank and simple. 

I sat beside Mrs. Bedros, the only woman of 
the party; I held her hand with reverence, 
thinking of all she had gone through. She is 
very sweet and pretty, with soft and lustrous 
dark eyes. 

THE STORY OF AN ESCAPE. 

After we had finished the evening meal, Mr. 
Greene, the missionary, told me the story of her 
experiences and marvellous escape. 

She and her husband were the richest people 
in the village of Gilliehgnzan, in the district of 
Sassun. These people, however, have little 
wealth in money—.it is chiefly in flocks of sheep 
and herds of cattle. To rob them of these the 
Turks and Khourds habitually commit raids 
upon them. The Khourds were originally Chris- 
tians, who have become Mahomedans and free- 
booters, and live by robbing their industrious 
neighbours. They do not wish to massacre the 
people, preferring to keep them alive that they 
may labour, to be robbed by them again and 
again. In other words, they do not wish to kill 
the hen which lays the golden eggs. 

But with the Turkish soldiers who from time to 


ARMENIANS AT HAWAR- 
DEN. 
MR. GLADSTONE AND THE REFUGEES. 
Br Mary G. BURNETT. 


Tue link with Armenia which Hawarden has en- 
joyed for so many years, in so marked a degree 
through Mr. Gladstone, is not yet broken. The 
events of last Easter Day have shown this in a 
mesti nteresting manner. 

It will be remembered that on Mr. Glad- 
stone’s eighty-fifth birthday, last December, a 
number of Armenians, settled in London and 
Paris, presented a chalice to Hawarden Church, 
out of gratitude for what Mr. Gladstone had 
done for their nation. 

This chalice was taken away in order to have 
an inscription in Armenian engraved on it, which 
having been done, it was brought back last week, 
that it might be used for the first time at the 
Easter celebration of the blessed Sacrament. 

CHRISTIANS FROM THE EAST. 

The dedication of the chalice was rendered 
doubly interesting by the presence at the Com- 
munion of three Armenian men and one woman, 
who through many hardships and much suffer- 
ing had escaped from the awful massacres per- 
petrated by the Khourds and Turks in the 
villages in the district of Sassun. 

These people are sincere Christians of the 
Eastern Church. Easter is to them the greatest 
festival of the year. 

When last wi ek their friend, the Rev. Frederick 
Greene, now resident in London, but for many years 
a missionary in Armenia, wasthinking where these 
refugees could most happily spend their Easter, 
Hawarden naturally occurred tohim. He ac- 
ceordingly asked these poor people, banished 
from their native land, bereft of all they loved 
by the murderous bands of Turkish soldiers, 
whether they would like to worship on Easter 
Day in a village church, where they would 
meet the greatest of living Englishmen, who not 
only sympathised with them, but loved their 


THE MEETING. 

At last she reached another village. Her 
husband had in some marvellous manner also 
escaped ‘and had come to this village a few days 
before. 

A man said to him, “ A woman hascome from 
the same village as yourself.” He went to see 
who it was, and lo! it was his own dear wife. 

He found her a changed woman. She had 
lost most of her long and abundant hair, and 
appeared ten years older. She still looks much 
more than eighteen, and he looks much more 
than twenty-six years of age, he is so careworn 
and grave. It was joy to meet, but she had to 


country. ; - 3 ae abe : ; ; 
: time accompany them in their expeditions it is | tell him of the death of their child. 
“fe all said yes, they would go to that | dtrent, They love to massacre the people| How they fell in with the missionary and how 


he helped them and the other two men to escape 
from Armenia there was not time to tell. It 
was the woman’s story I specially wished to hear. 

THE Woman’s Siena has taken up with en- 
thusiasm the cause of these oppressed people. 
As a representative pro tem., I felt what » 
moment of intense interest it was to sit hand-in- 
hand with a sister who had suffered such in- 
tolerable agonies at the hand of the cruel Turk. 

THE POSITION OF WOMEN. 

There is one point which is specially interest- 
ing to note. In these Eastern lands, in which 
the Turks are supreme, women are suppressed 
and veiled when they appear in public. 

This view of women’s position has never 
penetrated to the Christian communities of the 
mountain. 

It was pleasant to see how sweetly this dear 
little woman was treated as a friend and comrade 
by the men of the party. Mr. Greene, the 
missionary, told me this was a marked character- 
istic of the Christians of Armenia and the 
Eastern Churches generally. The women have 
the same liberty and position as the men have. 

He also said that one of the saddest things 
about these massacres is, that a raco of people, 
admirable in character, independent, truthtul, 
industrious and upright, are exterminated by 4 
nation utterly degenerate, and entirely wanting in 
all the good qualities of the people they destroy. 

The Christian womanhood of England as 
represented by Tue Woman's SIGNAL cin te 
depended on to demand that the extermination 
of these people shall be stopped. 

We now only await the official documents 
which are promised and the result of negotiations 


from sheer love of cruelty and murder. Nothing 
restrains them from perpetrating every form of 
savagery. 

The village of Gillichgnzan is high up among 
the mountains, like a Swiss village. The flocks 
of sheep and cattle feed in the valleys and on the 
side of the mountains. On the mountain tops is 
the eternal snow. 

When the Turkish soldiers dashed into the 
village the people tried to hide themselves as 
best they could. The soldiers set fire to all the 
cottages, taking whatever they thought of value, 
and burning the rest. They drove the poor 
dumb animals before them, riding about every- 
where, seeking for the people, for the mere 
pleasure of murdering them in cold blood. 

A MOMENT OF ANGUISH. 

Mr. Bedros, who is twenty-six years of age, 
and other young men in the village made a 
determined resistance to the invaders. Young 
Mrs. Bedros, with her baby of three months old, 
and her mother and aunt, were in hiding and 
trying to escape. Alas! they were found by 
the savage soldiers, who cut the two elder 
women to pieces before Mrs. Bedros’s eyes. They 
tore her little baby from her bosom, and with 
jeers tossed it on the point of their bayonets till 
it died. It made me feel wounded with the 
pain of deep horror to realise what the sweet 
young mother sitting beside me had suffered. 
What a moment of anguish ! 

“Don’t kill this woman,” said one of the 
brutal Turks. “She is young and pretty; I 
will take her along with me.” But she struggled 
with her brutal captors with all her strength. 
“If you are such a fool,” said the Turk, “as not 


Thus it was we were honoured by the presence 
of Christians who, in this nineteenth century, 
have suffered the loss of all things for the sake 
of their faith in Christ. 

A CAUL TO ACTION, 

The old church looked lovely in its Easter 
decorations, There was a crowded congregation. 
The Grand Old Man was in his place, surrounded 
by all whom he holds dear. Opposite to him 
were seated our fellow-Christians who had lost 
everything. 

It was a pathetic sight, which filled our hearts 
with many deep thoughts and sent our memories 
back to the time when Mr. Gladstone’s “ golden 
tongue” had voiced the feelings of this nation ; 
when Turkish misrule had resulted in massacres 
and atrocities which it is not safe to dwell upon, 
unless our hearts and wills rise in rebellion 

; against them ; unless our glance at them results 
in a righteous and national determination that 
such cruelties shall be put an end to at any cost 
to ourselves. 

Nor could we forget that if that trumpet 
voice had been but a little, a very little more 
potent than it was, these troubles might never 
have occurred. For it was the support which 
Lord Beaconsfield gave to the Turks in the fatal 
year of 1878, against the earnest prophetic 
warnings of our great leader, which renewed the 
charter of their misrule in the fire-washed, blood- 
dyed uplands of Armenia. 

The rector of Hawarden, the Rev. Stephen 
Gladstone, preached from the text engraven on 
the chalice ; ‘I will receive the cup of salvation 
and will call upon the name of the Lord.” 
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which are going forward to voice Christian and 
humane opinion through the length and breadth 
of the land, from Land’s End to John 0’ Groat’s, 
for the deliverance of these Christian people from 
their oppressors. 

On Monday Mr. Atkins, Mr. Greene, Mr. 
Bagrad Aslan, Mr. Vartan, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Bedros, all went to bid Mr. Gladstone good-bye. 
Mrs. Bedros wore her native costume, in which 
she looked very pretty and natural. She sang an 
Armenian hymn very sweetly. Then Mrs, Glad- 
stone asked little Dorothy Drew to sing an Easter 
hymn to Mrs. Bedros. It was beautiful to see 
the delight with which the sorrowful, dark-faced 
refugees listened to the words of hope and 
gladness, sung in the sweet treble of the little 
child. Surely it was a symbol of the new life 
dawning for the suffering nation, the young hope 
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not realise that the knell of feudalism had 
already tolled. The middle class, between the 
nobleman and the peasant, was gaining strength, 
and the people were calling, not for protection, 
but for freedom to work. Famine and pestilence 
stalked abroad in the land, and the labourers 
were ground down by the tax-gatherers to pay 
the heavy burdens of futile wars. The Holy 
Church, in the person of a beautiful woman, “ on 
a May morning on the Malvern Hills,” expounds 
to the dreamer the vision of “the tower of 
truth.” He has seen the motley crowd of 
priests and friars ;—the pardoner preaching as if 
he were a priest bringing forth a bull to absolve 
from “broken fasts and broken vows” in 
exchange for gold. “Thus,” he says, “they give 
their gold to keep gluttons.” He has seen the— 
King led by knighthood, and the power 
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And Piers unfoldeth the pardon at his request, 


and I, behind them both, beheld all the bull. It 
all lay in two lines, and not a leaf more, and was 
written thus on Truth’s witness :— 


And those who have done good shall go into 


life eternal, and those who have done evil into 
everlasting fire. 


“ Peter, I can find no pardon,” then said tho 


priest, “ except ‘ Do well and have well, and God 
shall have thy soul; and do evil and have evil, 
and hope thou no other but that after thy death- 
day the devil shall have thy soul!’”’ 


Then Piers for pure vexation tore the pardon 


in twain. 


The priest and Perkin disputed one with the 


other, and because of their words I awoke, and 
looked about, and saw the sun shining in the 
south; meatless and moneyless, on Malvern 
Hills, and musing on this dream | went my way. 


(IL.) Tue Viston or Coutson KERNAHAN, 


which, at Hawarden, lives and promises a future 


of the Commons made him reign. And then 
to the people of Armenia. 


came Mother-wit and made clerks to counsel the 
King and to care for the commonweal. The King 
and Knighthood and Clergy planned that the 
Commons should provide for themselves. The 
Commonsthendevised handicrafts which Mother- 
wit could undertake, and unmet were 
ordained for the profit of all the people, to till 
and to labour, as honest life requireth. 


TRUTH IS BEST. 


Another dreamer dreams to-day under the 
shadow of a cross-crowned dome in the throbbing 
heart of the greatest city of the modern world. 
He also sees a vision of sin and sorrow and 
suffering and judgment to come—a weary 
people who reproach God for having given them 
life, and still God makes no sign. The woman 
racked by pain cries out in her anguish, and 
asks God to reveal the mystery of her wretched 
existence. Aman mocks Giod in his bitter mood 


BOOKS OF THE HOUR. 


By Lapy Henry Somerset. 


VISIONS ANCIENT AND MODERN.* 
(L) Toe Vision oF Piers THE PLOWMAN. 


{ris with an added interest that I take up this 
book and see again the familiar range of the 
Malvern Hills, the undulating outline against 
the pale, green skies of early autumn, the 
“ beautiful, beautiful hills” of which Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning told, exquisite in outline and 
in all delicate tints that the sun can show, of 
light and shadow or golden gorse and sheep- 
grazed grass. 

Here William Langland dreamed his “ Vision 
of Piers the Plowman.” Here in the stillness of 
the hills and valleys his soul reached out after 
those eternal truths which are to-day the threads 
that guide us out of the same labyrinth of social 
problems with which he saw himself surrounded. 
His whole being revolted in passionate indigna- 
tion against the web woven to entangle the 
unwary. The vision of the wage-worker bending 
in pitiful impotence beneath his burden stood 
before the social reformer of the fourteenth 
century, The same figure looms up not in 
England only, but over the whole civilised world 
at the latter end of the nineteenth. This 
exquisite prose translation of Piers the Plowman 
has been given to us by Miss Kate M. Warren ; 
and we owe a debt of gratitude to her, not only 
for having brought a classic within the reach and 
understanding of all, but because it is of value at 
this time to realise how the great social questions 
which are engaging the attention of all practical 
men and women, presented themselves to the 
poet, reformer, and seer of the middle ages. 


AN ANCIENT SOCIALISM. 

Langland draws a picture of his time; he 
describes the priests, hermits, lawyers, doctors, 
the great lady, the labourer, the king, the beggar. 
In her introduction, Miss Warren shows us how 
Langland stood aloof from the radical changes of 
Wycliffe, or the social revolution advocated by 
John Ball. And yet creeping out almost un- 
known to the author himself are the cardinal 
principles of a socialism that must in time 
undermine the foundations of the structure on 
which the government of that day was based. 
“Tn the charnel-house at the church,” he says, 
“it is hard to know a knight from a knave.” 

Langland does not question the doctrine 
taught by the Church, as did Wycliffe. He 
demanded moral reform. ‘fhe social system of 
the age was changing, although he probably did 


* Langland’s “ Vision of Piers the Plowman,” 
done into modern prose by Kate M. Warren. 
T. Fisher Unwin, London, 1895. 

“God and the Ant,” by Coulson Kernahan. 
Ward, Lock, and Bowden, Ltd., London, 1895. 


Then comes the “ Lady of lovely countenance,” 
and reveals to him the meaning of the sorrow and 
sin which he has witnessed. He entreats her to 
show him the way to “no treasure but to tell 
me the one thing—how I may save my soul.” 

‘‘ When all treasures have been tried,” she 
said, ‘‘ Truth is the best.” I call to witness the 
text Deus caritas to prove it. It is as precious 
a treasure as dear God Himself. Whosoever is 
true of tongue and telleth truth alone, and doth 
works accordingly and wisheth no man ill, on 
earth and above he is a god, the Gospel saith, 
and like our Lord, according to St. Luke’s words. 

In a beautiful passage the lady explains that 
Truth saith that love is the balm of heaven. 

Therefore chastity without charity shall be 
chained in hell; it is as useless as a lamp that 
hath no light. Many chaplains are chaste, 
but have no charity; and no men are more 
covetous than they when they are advanced. 
They are unkind to their kindred and to all 
Christians ; they devour what they should give 
in charity and cry for more. Such chastity 
without charity shall be chained in hell. 

The approaching marriage of Meed to one 
“ Falsehood Tickle-Tongue,” who was begotten 
of a devil, is next unfolded before the dreamer. 
Then follows, says Miss Warren in her admir- 
able introduction— 

The vivid description of Lady Meed, the most 
subtly conceived personage in the whole poem, 
a mingling of the legitimate attractiveness of 
just reward and of the false allurement of 

ribery.... 

Lady Meed is to be tried at Westminster, and 
severe is Piers the Plowman’s cutting sarcasm in 
that passage where he described her false con- 
fession and the friar’s absolution, accompanied 
by the admonition that she give a window to the 
church of his order, on which her name shall be 
engraven. ‘The King forbids the union of Meed 
with Falsehood. He endeavours to wed her to 
Conscience, but the latter refuses. The allegory 
at this point is of deep interest, and although 
the sudden transitions oblige us to follow the 
reasoning very closely the power of the concep- 
tion is truly great. 

HOPE FOR THE FUTURE. 

Langland is no optimist ; he takes a gloomy 
view that is the inevitable lot of all who stand 
aside from active strife with the moral evils of 
their time. He builds his hopes for the future, 
however, ona sure foundation, He believes that 
the uplift of the race will come with moral growth ; 
and the closing scene is full of rugged grandeur. 

‘‘ Piers,” then said a priest, ‘‘ I must read thy 

ardon, for I will interpret each clause and tell 
it thee in English.” 


for the decision that set the world a-going that 
our tiny woes might afford God diversion and 
beguilement. Still God is silent. 


Then stands forth a woman who dares to tell 


the multitude of God’s unalterable laws. The 
misery of the world, she says, “is of man’s, not 


of God’s making.” 


The writer leads us on to the thought most 


beautifully expressed that the suffering of Christ 
ends not with Calvary. The vision of the Saviour 
comes before the dreamer : 


“Did you indeed think, beloved, that while 


you were suffering and sorrowing on earth, I, 
your elder Brother and Saviour, could rest con- 
tent in the bliss of heaven? That I ceased to 
share Cg sorrows when my earthly life was at 
an end? 


“© mothers who mourned for your children , 


it was my heart that brake when you fell sob- 
bing by that tiny bed! 0, little children, every 
hair of whose head is sacred unto Me, to spare 
whose little feet one step on a thorny road, I 
would endure and gladly a Calvary of woes! U 
weary men! O lonely women! whose every 
sorrow I have known, at whose every tear this 
heart of mine has bled—think you that any nail 
which wounded these hands, these feet, on 
Calvary’s cross, stabbed me with so cruel a pang 
as that which pierces my soul at any sin or 
sorrow of thine | 


“You have suffered for a lifetime, but I until 


time shall be no more; and even as every sorrow 
of yours has entered into my heart, so has every 
sorrow of mine entered into the heart of the 
Father.” 


THE TWO DREAMERS. 

The time is growing late; the world has 
grown old since Piers the Plowman dreamed 
upon Malvern Hills, but the revelation that 
came to him is given to every soul that has 
caught a glow from the great heart of God. 

To the later dreamer, as to him, come the 
great questions that are older than death and 
younger than life, present in the world yesterday, 
and to-day, and for ever, because they come 
from God and return to God. 

No one, taking up this vision of Coulson 
Kernahan, this little book in which throbs the 
heart-beat of humanity, can fail to dream the 
dream, and catch a glimpso of that Vision of 
Sacrifice, which is the only solution of the great 
questions. And the two dreamers, one from 
the dim past, the other from the glowing present, 
see the same vision—wrong and sin and travail 
righted in God's order; the suffering of 
humanity, a heritage of the noble army who 
follow in the train of thet “ Strong Son of God, 
Immortal Love.” . 
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ORGANISATION. 


A PLEA FOR THE SUFFRAGE. 


Mor and more, as the cycles turn and as history 
m so many respects repeats itself, the work of 
organisation waxes and wanes, changes and 
develops, keeping, however, through all time the 
one characteristic which is concomitant with its 
existence—the characteristic of being—life 
sustaining, 

For the motive or organisation is ever work, 
which contributes to the sustenance of life, of 
one kind or another; and every organisation of 
men or women possesses in itself strict analogy 
to the physiological organic structure which bears 
relationship to it in name: being a growth 
corporate, created for the performance of certain 
functions. 

Society in its primitive form has ever made use 
of this powerful instrument. The promiscuous 
providing for, or the summarily terminating of 
physical life it has accomplished by rude organi- 
sation. Society in its civilisation still applies it 
in these same directions with altered and more 
elaborate methods. An ideal society has yet to 
be realised, which, abandoning warfare altogether, 
shall more effectually secure the nourishment of 
a life which shall be at once finely spiritual as 
well as physical. 

WOMEN AT WORK. 

The women’s organisations of our day are 
busily engaged in both these directions, in 
administering to the comforts of physical life 
through dorcas societies, soup kitchens, clubs, 
etc., and in furthering the interests of spiritual 
life by that adherence to principles entailed and 
embraced by political unions. 

It is a critical epoch for us ; and the women of 
England of to-day should pause and ponder as 
they handle this time-honoured and powerful 
instrument, in order that it may be used by them 
to the best advantage. 

Let us look at Nature to see what she says 
with regard to it, and search history for the 
lessons there open to us. The inference to be 
drawn from such sources as these may and should 
be admitted as our guide. What is the main 
idea which these teach with regard to the subject 
before us P 

Undoubtedly it is a lesson which might be 
called the lesson of personal sanctity—it is a 
curious lesson, unexpected perhaps, yet un- 
doubtedly true, which both nature and history 
show—that since organisation is a growth 
corporate for the performance of certain functions, 
it flourishes and works best when the purity of 
the idea which called it forth is most faithfully 
regarded and adhered to; and that it becomes 
corrupt and dies if this idea is allowed to be 
prostituted to uses sacrificial to its honour. 

RISE AND FALL. 

The fall of the organisations that have made 
most mark in the world have illustrated this. 
When the sanctity of the idea (that self which 
constituted their being) has been disregarded, 
one after another they have fallen. 

The development and fall of the Roman people 
is worth considering, That was consolidated 
upon a sound, political principle—that govern- 
ment should be paternal. In order to establish 
the power and position of a dutiful head cognizant 
of the wants of the people, other individualities 
were subordinated to the head. When the idea 
so adequately expressed in the word father— 
pater—was allowed to degenerate into the idea 
which is now justly associated with the luxury 
and selfishness of the ‘ patrician,” Rome fell. 

In the Greek form of government we had 
another notion embodied—that the welfare and 
enlightenment of the whole is best achieved 
through the careful and generous cultivation of 
each part. When the individual became so full of 
his own affairs as to omit to fulfil his integral 


the blow.” 
politically then, let woman remember, the only 
excuse she has for following this inconsistency 
perpetrated by man in organising in the past is 
that she may smooth away the barriers that have 
been placed between their relative positions, and 
redeem for her sex that prestige, efficiency, and 
power which the policy of past ages has filched 
from her. 
erroneous superstition that either sex can work 


relations, the importance of Grecian nationality 
faded. 

Modern Socialism is now wrestling with an 
idea which shall successfully combine these two 
governmental characteristics ; which shall secure 
all that is necessary for the development of the 
individual, while it maintains what is requisite 
for the corporate life of the whole; and it 
deserves well of women’s hands in its difficult and 
sorely needed task. Socialism has already caught 
the conviction in its entirety that human life was 
not made duplex by mistake, but by wisdom; 
and we venture to think that this is one of the 
highest convictions civilisation can grasp. And 
when this idea sets men and women workers side 
by side in every department of life the greatest 
chance of perfection which has as yet been 
suggested will be tried. 


HOPE FOR THE FUTURE. 


The fault of the past has been that men have 
monopolised organisation; the fault of the 
present is that women are following that ex- 
ample; but the hope of the future lies in the 
fact that in doing so they, the women, are prov- 
ing their capacity eventually to take their place 
side by side with men in every field of adminis- 
trative and legislative action. And this latter 
fact is the one redeeming feature about the 
women’s organisations of to-day, and we there- 
fore welcome women’s societies, women’s clubs, 
and women’s papers—in the present transition 
state of affairs. 

For when women are hand in hand with men, 
having gained that equality for which they are 
working, there will be no further need for one- 
sided organisation on the part of either sex. 

At present we still need to reiterate, “ Who 
would be free, themselves must _ strike 
Philanthropically, socially, and 


When she has accomplished this the 


better alone may be abandoned. 
The danger which presses in upon our political 


organisations with most plausible and specious 
disguises just now is one of which we need to he 
clearly warned. For it threatens our fealty to 
this idea. 


POLITICAL SUICIDE. 


Those that bode our political life no good, 
ask for our help to promote them to political 
power. They wish us to give a hand in leading 
them into the political arena, but they intend 
hereafter to turn round and oust us from the 
same. Is it credible that either the Conservative 
women who have leagued themselves together in 
their thousands during the last few years, or 
that the Liberal women who have knit them- 
selves into 143 associations since 1887 can allow 
themselves to be so treated ? 

Compliance with any such suggestion amounts 
to something very like political suicide. And 
neither the Primrose dame with her love of 
feudal paraphernalia and feudal allegiance, nor 
the Liberal associate with her desire for inde- 
pendent daring in the path of principle on 
modern lines, can wish for that. Let women 
beware of the candidate who earnestly invites 
their co-operation in causes that crowd the doors 
of government for redress at the expense of 
their own legitimate enfranchisement. The 
women of to-day need every weapon which 
they can wield in the battle of life for their 
own, or another’s, good; and the vote is a 
political necessity, their initial requirement at 
the present time. The mind that could ask 
for any favour at such a sacrifice has a curious 


bias, one which would afford good ground for 
many bad bargains. 

To conclude, then, it may be deduced that the 
success of women’s organisations depends greatly 
upon the directions in which they are allowed to 
work. If nutrition to the idea which justly 
separated them in their political or social com- 
bination, or their trades’ union, be brought by 
their work, the life of their organisations will be 
invigorated. If, on the contrary, it is con- 
tributed in directions that damage their own 
cause, the life of their organisations will be un- 
dermined, if not extinguished. As individuals, 
then, women must work altruistically ; the energy 
of their organisations must be devoted to the 
Herculean task of planting their own sex in a 
more influential and intellectual position. 

And while they are thus engaged, that higher 
Christian socialism which is stirring at the hearts 
of nations, and influencing to some extent every 
human breast, will forgive her apparent egotism. 
For her love of chastity is shown in her love of 
freedom, and her mother love only waits the 
lawful occasion to give itself in a life of service 
to the world. 


SCOTTISH ECHOES. 


Miss Kidston, of Ferniegair, has purchased a 
squalid property in Helensburgh, known as “The 
Barracks,” which she intends to present to the 
town for public purposes. 


The appearance of two Queen Margaret girls 
at the capping ceremony in Glasgow University 
last week roused all the latent enthusiasm and 

i chivalry in their male confréres. Every man of 
them sprang to his feet and cheered till the 
arches rang with hurrahs. Professor Ramsay 
introduced the M.A. students, among whom were 
the two girls in question. Each had an enthu- 
siastic reception from the hilarious students, who 
sang two verses of ‘‘She’s a jolly good fellow.” 
The graduates, Sarah Logan Blair and Isabella 
Blacklock, were duly capped, had their hoods 
adjusted, and returned with quiet self-possession 
to their seats. 

* * * 

Of the seventy-five graduates who received 
their M.A. degree at the Spring Graduation 
ceremony in Edinburgh on Wednesday last, seven 
were women, the names of whom are: Jessie 
Barron, Mary S. M. Bell, Sarah W. Davison, 
Margaret Drummond, Elizabeth W. Carrett, 
Jeannie W. Robertson, and Mabel M. Smith. 


* * * 


Immediately after the capping ceremony, the 
usual commemoration services were held in St. 
Giles’ Cathedral, when Professor Story preached 
to a large congregation from the text, “1 am 
come that they might have life, and that they 
might have it more abundantly.” The problem 
of life, he said, was one which now, as ever, 
pressed for solution. The great Master Himself 
offered no solution. He told His hearers that 
His errand was to make them live a life worth 
living. Was not this an errand in which those 
assembled, as members of a great institute of 
human education, had a direct influence? 
The highest office of a university was not to 
impart mere knowledge, for what true scholar 
had not felt that it had discharged for him a 
nobler function than that of mere instruction ? 
In conclusion, Professor Story referred in touch- 
ing terms to Professor John Stuart Blackie, and 
went on to speak of the Master, whose ideal of 
life was beyond human realisation. If they col- 
lectively and individually knew Jesus Christ, the 
life of society would take a nobler turn. They 
would have less of religious superstition, of 
mental unrest, of corrupt art, of Paganised 
morals, of political opportunism ; and they would 
have more of healthy faith, of high thinking, of 
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~HOQVID. BREAD 


(REGISTERED). 


WHAT Is X1TF 


THE embryo or seed-bud of the wheat plant, which is its life principle, is that portion of the wheat 
berry from which SMITH’S PATENT HOYIS BREAD is manufactured. The endosperm 
or flour which surrounds the embryo is the food stored by nature for the nourishment of the young plant 


in the early stages of its growth. Before the embryo can commence to grow, this flour becomes a milky 


fluid, and to prevent this fluid running into the soil, nature has provided a hard, horny 
indigestible envelope or husk, 


called: Bran, and which is used in 


ordinary Brown Bread. The extraction of this 


embryo from the wheat berry is one of the 


greatest triumphs of modern scientific milling, 
is submitted to Smith’s 
it a highly nutritive and perfectly 
digestible food. It is then added to a proportion of the very best white flour, and 


the combination is known as Hovis Flour. The hard, horny portions of the grain having been most 


After this extraction, it 
Patent Process, which renders 


carefully rejected, renders Hovis Bread perfectly soluble, and thus it becomes a preventive or cure 
for Indigestion. 
Hovis Bread causes no mechanical irritation, because it is soluble and easily assimilable, and is now 


strongly recommended by the medical profession for these most valuable and inestimable properties. 


Hovis Biscuits 
PROMOTE DIGESTION. 


Supplied to the QUEEN a and Royal Family. 


Bakers recommending any other; ae in an of “ HOYIS” do so for their own profit. Beware ! 


If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining ‘t HOVIS,” or if what is supplied as ‘‘ HOVIS” is not satisfactory 
please write, sending sample (the cost of which will be defrayed) to 


S. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 
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Correspondence. 


CONCERNING «THE SIGNAL.” 
DR. PARKER IN OUR DEFENCE. 

MespamEs,—May I send you a few thoughts 
on a letter which appeared in your, issue of last 
week concerning THE Sicnau? Iam sure Miss 
Kinnaird’s spirit is all that one could desire. 
That to me is the vital point, though I cannot 

with her in the strictures she makes on 
the paper. Every newspaper should do its own 
special work ; everything cannot be put into one 
paper, just as every sermon cannot contain a 
complete body of divinity. I know nothing of 
the personal case referred to, so I say nothing; 
but T hope the case is not as bad as Miss Kin- 
naird puts it. 

I don't think Tue Sicnat runs down every 
woman who is not a talker. Of this I have seen 
no evidence in its columns. Some of the finest 
women 1 have ever known have been silent. 
“Ships that Pass in the Night” is an admirable 
book—strong, penetrating, just, full of living 
colour, and not destitute of beneficent purpose. 
We must not be too squeamish about papers we 
circulate in houses and shops, provided the 
moral tone is high, as in my judgment it is in 
Tue Woman’s Sianat. Some people circulate 
nothing but capsules, forgetting to put in the 
medicine. Miss Kinnaird’s letter is frank and 
well-meant, and may do good.—I am, faithfully 
yours, JosEPH PARKER. 


MRS. HUGH PRICE HUGHES EXPLAINS. 


MespameEs,—I always welcome honest criti- 
cism on any subject that concerns the work of 
women, and though I appreciate Miss Kinnaird’s 
motives, I must confess that the drift of her 
letter in your issue of last week causes me pain 
and anxiety. I feel, with her, more deeply than 
I can express, that if woman’s work is to develop 
and advance, the mainspring of the movement 
must be the power and enthusiasm which Christ 
alone can give, and which must be realised in 
the individual life, as well as collectively. Those 
who have seen anything of the work with which 
I am so closely associated know how intensely 
we all believe in the Gospel of Christ, both in 
its individual aspect and as the greatest force in 
the social development of the age ; but I deplore 
the line that Miss Kinnaird seems to draw 
between Christianity and social and moral 
development. 

It seems to me that these forces are a part of 
Christianity itself, and its very outcome. We 
pray every day that the Kingdom of God may 
come upon earth, and, so far as I have read the 
columns of THE S1Gnat, I must say that I find 
it has taught the Gospel of Christ in upholding 
everything that is pure, disinterested, and noble, 
and in putting down selfishness, greed, oppres- 
sion, and all that tends to ignorance and degra- 
dation. I cannot agree with Miss Kinnaird in 
thinking that the columns of Tue Sicgnat would 
be a suitable place in which to teach the deeper 
spiritual truths of the Christian life. There 1s 
a fitness in all things, and a paper which deals 
with such subjects must lay itself out for them 
in a definite and special manner. It has never 
been the province of Tue Siena to do this, nor 
do I think it advisable that it should take that 
course. 

The greater number of Christians do not 
yet understand Christ, or the all-pervading and 
embracing power of His message. It seems to 
me that the great want of the hour is not to cut 
things out of our lives and look at them as apart 
from Christianity, but to recognise its presence 
in all the movements of the age that are working 
for righteousness and brotherly love. 

KaTHERINE Price HUGHES. 


refined taste, of social purity, and of honest public 


orders of the day allow. The few who had 
life. 


returned were doubtless feeling uncommonly 
virtuous, and certainly the evening’s debate was 
one of the most profitable and hope inspiring of 
this Session. 


Mr. S. R. Crockett, the novelist, has been pre- 
sented with a handsome travelling writing-desk, 
bearing the following inscription : “ Presented to 
the Rev. S. R. Crockett, with the best wishes of 
the Fieldsend and Sholtstown mission workers. 
Penicuik, 13th April, 1895.” In returning 
thanks, Mr. Crockett said that the Fieldsend 
Mission had been as the apple of his eye and the 
source of much heart-breaking and heart-search- 
ing ; but all these had been more than repaid by 
the friendship of so many workers, who had 
gathered together to do God's work. He thanked 
them fcr their gift and for their unfailing love, 
and counselled them to bear in mind that there 
is a horve at the back of every height, and those 
who are climbing the stey brae should set a stout 
heart to it. 


The Peers, as we all know, are privileged per- 
sons, and those few of their lordships who did 
put in an appearance merely waited for the 
installation of Mr. Speaker and then withdrew 
for still another week’s holiday. Those members 
of Parliament, however, who were present were 
rewarded for their self-denial by being witnesses 
of an interesting little ceremonial. As on the 
opening day, the Lord Chancellor, in his crimson 
and ermine robes, was seated with the other 
Lords Commissioners before the Woolsack, ready 
to receive Mr. Gully as he was ushered in with 
due solemnity by the Black Rod and the Sergeant- 
at-Arms with the mace on his shoulder. Only one 
bishop was present, and half a dozen lay peers; 
but the benches were gay with the colour of the 
bonnets of those ladies who were privileged 
spectators of the scene. 


Mrs. Northam Fields, of the White Ribbon 
movement, addressed a meeting in the Friends’ 
Institute, Dundee, on the evening of Sunday, the 
14th inst. After the reading of a portion of 
Scripture by Mrs. Steel, Mrs. Fields gave 
details, and explained the working of the move- 
ment on the other side of the Atlantic. The 
pledges, she said, embraced anti-smoking as 
well as abstinence, and every other virtue which 
Christ in His teaching inculcated, No class dis- 
tinction was known or recognised, and she 
expressed a hope that the society would find 
support in this country. 

e 


The late Speaker is deservedly missed; but 
the new one promises well. He has already 
made a capital impression by a certain modest 
deference to the House, and even the obvious 
nervousness of his first plunge into formal busi- 
ness did something to raise him in the general 
esteem. Very dignified and gracious he looks in 
his canopied chair. His legal talents have 
counted for much, his genial character for still 
more, and even serious legislators have not been 
entirely uninfluenced in their choice by the fact 
that Mr. Gully is one of the finest looking men 
on either the Ministerial or Opposition benches. 
Some go so far as to call him the handsomest 
man in the House. 


Provost and Mrs. Kirkwood, of Govan,celebrated 
their silver wedding last week and were the 
recipients of an illuminated address, enclosed in 
a silver casket, subscribed for by the burgh 
Officials, together with a silver embossed album, 
containing the photographs of recipients and 
subscribers, with silver kettle and stand for Mrs. 
Kirkwood. Provost Kirkwood was elected in 
1892, and since that time he with his wife and 
daughters have taken a prominent part in local 
affairs, particularly in the assistance and eleva- 
tion of the people. Each winter, and especially 
during the past severe storm, they have almost, 
single-handed, so to speak, afforded much help 
to the deserving poor of the burgh, either in the 
way of supplying food and fuel, or by organizing 
and maintaining free dinners. 


Mr. Schwann, that most faithful friend of 
oppressed Armenia, was in readiness with a 
petition praying the Government to take action. 
Fortunately, there were few questions to be 
answered, and thus Mr. Asquith almost imme- 
diately went on to move the second reading of 
his Factories and Workshops Bill. This he did 
without any speech, but the laudable example 
to reserve discussion of the details of a Bill on 
the general outlines of which all parties are 
agreed, until the Committee stage, was not 


* * * followed. 


The Old Church of Arbroath was the scene of 
an impressive spectacle on Thursday last, when 
the memorial stone was laid by Sir Charles 
Dalrymyle, Bart, M.P., of Newhailes, Grand 
Master Mason of Scotland, Originally built about 
1590, during the incumbency of James Melville, 
the zealous Presbyterian who was minister of 
Arbroath at that time, the historic church was 
almost totally destroyed by firein November 1892. 
The work of restoration has been assiduously 
carried on and the walls now rise to a consider- 
able height. A large procession of masonic 
brethren, headed by a brass band, marched to 
the church in the glittering regalia of their order, 
which lent an unwonted dash ofcolour to the 
sight. The ceremony of laying the stone was 
conducted with due masonic rites in the presence 
of a large crowd of spectators CaLEDONIA. 


Mr. Stuart-Wortley was tedious in the 
extreme. The one point worthy of notice made 
by him was to the effect that the time to 
ascertain whether this legislation was justified, or 
was founded on the wishes of the great bulk of 
the public of those whom it affected, would only 
arrive when the “House” had extended the 
Parliamentary Suffrageto women. Mr. Tennant 
in his maiden speech was able to speak as one 
under authority, but his contention in favour of 
excluding women from white-lead works, will, it 
is to be hoped, meet with resistance. It is not 
exclusion, but sanitation that we need; an 
application, in short, of science and wealth to a 
removal of those conditions which if more in- 
jurious to women, are certainly in a no small 
degree injurious to men as well, 


Mr. Broadhurst supported the Bill, but 
thought it did not go far enough. After con- 
siderable debate, in which, amongst others, Mr. 
Schwann, Mr. Seton-Karr, Mr. Johnson Fergu- 
son, Sir J. Gorst, and Mr. Buxton took part, the 
second reading was carried by a majority of forty, 
and it was committed to the standing committee 
on trade. Thus this most important Bill has 
now a chance of becoming law, which would not 
have been the case in this crowded session had 
Mr. Seton-Karr’s amendment been carried refer- 
ring it to a committee of the whole House. 


gn and out of Parliament. 
By “ ONLOOKER.” 


FEastertips has slipped away all too soon—so 
thought the honourable Members who on Monday 
returned to their united duties at Westminster. 
The vast majority, however, had yielded to the 
reductions of this sweet spring weather, and pre- 
ferring to take their pleasures like music “long 
drawn out,” had stolen a lorger respite than the 


A MEMBER OF THE Y.W.C.A. IS WITH US. 

MespameEs,—I cannot refrain from sending 4 
few comments on the letter, published in your 
last issue, signed by the Hon. Emily Kinnaird. 
I recognize with gratitude the great good Miss 
Kinnaird has accomplished and the noble self- 
sacrifice with which she has devoted herself to the 
Young Women’s Christian Association ; but I 
entirely differ from the views, she has expressed 
with regard to THE Woman’s Sicnat. She 1s to 
my mind mistaken in thinking that THr Sicnat 
takes for granted that the “new woman inter- 
ested in social and political questions, 
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necessarily better than the woman of the past.” 
[think THe Woman’s Siena simply demon- 
strates that a woman whose thought and action 
are in harmony with the highest spirit of her 
time is the instrument fit to be used for the 
utmost good in her generation. Deborah, 
Miriam and Esther were women who, in their 
day, were examples of heroic courage and 
splendid achievement ; we do not minimize their 


work or mission by saying that in the latter end | spiritual work in the 
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inquiring into and absorbing modern literature 
by taking such books and endeavouring to find 
in them what is really pure and great, at the 
same time unsparingly showing what is to be 
regretted or condemned. Miss Kinnaird tells 
us that there is hardly any reference in Tur 
SicnaL made to definite Christianity and 
x ce work ; but I cannot but strongly feel 
that the failure of so much that has been called 
t arises from the fact 


of the nineteenth century neither their qualities | that the teachers of this partial Christianity have 


nor their ethics would be of advantage to the age. 
Adaptation to environment is as much God’s 
purpose in the moral as in the natural law. 


Mies Kinnaird statesas her second objection that | 


“it isa mistake to run down every woman who 
cannot open her lips in public, as is done some- 
times, and to set up talking as the ideal of all 
women.” I have carefully followed the articles 
in the paper since its commencement, and I fail 
to see how anything that has appeared could 
have given colour to such astatement. Inter- 
views have been given with women who have 
neverspokena word in public, but whose practical 
service to the cause of morality and true religion 
is none the less recognized as real and valuable ; 
and work apart from public speaking or the gift 
of oratory has been put forward as of equal, 
if not greater value than the advocacy of reform 
on the platform. 

The most important point to my mind, how- 
ever, made by Miss Kinnaird, is her objection to 
the books reviewed in the weekly columns 
devoted to this purpose. I have wide and varied 
experience of girls in all parts of the country, 
and I am aware that the books eagerly devoured 
by the majority of young women in business are 
not chosen according to any standard set up by 
the Young Women’s Christian Association. 
Miss Kinnaird seems to have overlooked the fact 
that the wide-spread education of our time has 
brought a large portion of such girls to an intel- 
lectual equality with those who consider them- 
selves their directors and mentors; that to 
ignore the existence of literature as popular as 
the novel which she designates, by Miss Beatrice 
Harridan, is to be blind to the influences that 
are at work in our time; and I think that TuE 
Woman’s SicNnat does a far greater service to 
the keen young intellects that are everywhere 


ely ignored the fundamental principles of the 
| Gospel of Christ. And I can unhesitatingly 
, assert that I know of many young women who 
would never have been influenced by the stereo- 
typed teaching, however excellent, that is under- 
stood to be spiritual in the opinion of a certain 
clique, but who have seen a new vision of the 
love of Christ in the unselfish devotion to the 
cause of humanity that must beat in the hearts 
of all true disciples. It has been, I am certain, 
from the first the object of TaE Woman's SianaL 
to give definite religious teaching, perhaps not 
in the language which has been associated with 
any particular denomination or pody of Chris- 
tians, but rather in the spirit of that wider 
teaching that tells us that whatsoever is wrong- 
ing our brother wrongs us, and that wherever 
one suffers the whole body must suffer also. 


A MEMBER OF THE Y.W.C.A. 


A BRITISH WOMAN IS FAVOURABLE. 
MeEspames.—As a constant reader of your 


journal, I feel impelled to add a few words to | 


the pungent criticisms of your correspondent, E. 
Kinnaird. Whilst crediting this lady with 
honesty of purpose, I am astonished at her con- 
clusions anent THE Sicnau. Of her No. 1 
objection, nothing can, or ought to be said, by 
one who knows nought of the case referred to. 

But it has never appeared to me that your 
journal overlooks the unobtrusive labours of 
women who do not speak in public. Working 
is the ideal set forth, and you value that whether 
it be accompanied by the gift of utterance, or 
no? Am I right? 

Your correspondent takes exception to some 


of the books you review. She is “afraid readers | 
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will take a review in Tue SiGcNa as a recom- 
mendation.” 

A review often means the reverse of recom- 
mendation, as authors know to their chagrin ; 
but never have I seen an improper book favour- 
ably noticed in THe Stanav. Of course “ doubt 
is sometimes introduced,” in your journal and 
out of it. Elements of doubt exist everywhere, 
andpermeatethe atmosphere of church, institute, 
yea, of home life. Why flinch from it? Better 
far to face it, grapple with it, tight it to the 
bitter end, if needs he Surely it were intoler- 
ant to keep THe Sionau from “household and 
shop ” for such a weak reason. All its critiques 
piled together would not work half the mischief 
of one afternoon's gossip over the teacups, 
about books that are not worth mentioning. The 
meaningless jargon of shallow fashionables 
creates more doubt than a library of honest 
criticisms based upon impartial reading. 

Miss Kinnaird’s mostserious reflection was, that 
“ there is no definite religious teaching.” Perhaps 
the words, “Christ, calvary, holiness” do not 
often recur, but the spirit of true religion most 
assuredly permeates Tuk SiaNaL. Your journal 
upholds all people and all means that make for 
righteousness, and its controllers plainly com- 
prehend the inner meaning of Christ's teaching. 
Self-renunciation, boundless charity of thought 
and deed, passionate love for our race palpitate 
through your printed sheet. What are these 
but the essence, the aroma of true religion? 
Sectarian, bigoted, Tuk SicNau is not; but 
healthy, pure, aspiring, it certainly is. With- 
out clashing with avowed religious organs, your 
paper aids them, by bravely espousing the cause 
of humanity, and meeting the many demands of 
our modern, complex nature. Being interfused 
with the spirit, it is hardly necessary to re- 
iterate the letter. 

Besides reading Tue Srana regularly, 1 
circulate it by all possible means, sending copies 
into homes, shops, public libraries, waiting 
rooms, etc. All this, because I am convinced 
that its healthy tone supplies « distinct need of 
the feminine reading world. In its elevated 
individuality lies its charm, its strength ; but to 
please everybody were a Herculean task.— Yours 
truly, (Mrs.) J. Pennerruy, 

President, Saltash Branch. 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO REV. 


CHARLES H. PARKHURST, 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Eastnor Castle, Ledbury, England, 
April 20th, 1895. 

Honovrep Frienp,—You have won the con- 
fidence and goodwill of all men and women inter- 
ested in the purity of home life by your 
dauntless defiance of the Tammany ring. 
the great contest at the polls you called women 
to your aid, and they rallied around you with 
consummate loyalty and did a work that was 
the admiration of our whole country. By the 
united efforts of men and women under your 
leadership a new order of things was begun in 
the prime city of pestiferous politics. Soon 
after, you wrote a serics of articles for a leading 
woman’s paper, on “the true mission” of the 
gentler sex. Several of these I missed, but 
those that I have seen frankly conceded the 
right of every woman to be and to become all 
that her capacities permitted, so long as her 
activities were helpful to the world. She might 
have as good an education as the schools could 
furnish ; she might enter any of the learned pro- 
fessions, or occupy herself with any of the indus- 
trial arts, but you, like any other man of sense 
(or woman either, for that matter), regarded the 
work of the wife, the mother, the home-maker as 
supreme, as a vocation to which all avocations 
should be tributary. Indeed, it is my impres- 
sion that you ranked these sacred offices as the 
highest known to humanity. So far, you (a 
Presbyterian doctor of divinity) and I (a Metho- 
dist maiden of mature years, whose life has been 
devoted to the temperance reform and the uplift 
of woman) are perfectly agreed; but in one of 
your articles that has recently come under my 
observation there are statements which seem 
based on a complete misapprehension of the con- 
victions that we women who are called ‘‘ progres- 
sive” sacredly cherish and steadily proclaim by 
pen and voice. 

For this is what you say : 

But whatever certain adventurous women 
may think about it, it is sufficiently clear that 
nature has certain pretty decided opinions of 
its own on the matter, and that nature has so 
wrought its opinions into the tissue of woman's 
physical constitution and function that any 
feminine attempt to mutiny against wifehood, 
motherhood, and domestic ‘‘ limitations” is a 
hopeless and rather imbecile attempt to escape 
the inevitable. All the female congresses in the 
world might combine in colossal mass meeting, 
and vote with passionate show of hands that 
woman's sphere is coincident with the spherity 
of the globe, or even of all the heavens ; but 
the very idiosyncrasy of her physical build and 
the limitations essentially bound up in it will 
sponge out her mass moeting resolutions as fast 
as she can pass them. 

I cannot tell you, honoured friend, with what 
pain I read these lines. Surely there were 
“adventurous women ” who held mass meetings, 
circulated petitions, enrolled voters, and by every 
honourable means became living factors in the 
public working out of your problem when you 
fought against Tammany. Neither “ wifehood, 
motherhood, nor domestic limitations” pre- 
vented them from putting forth organised, 
united efforts on the polifical plane, and you 
attended their meetings, approved, applauded, 
and led them on. 

I was present at the “Female (‘ongress” in 
Washington, when noble and devoted women re- 
hearsed that heroic story and rejoiced that a 
pulpit leader like yourself perceived the value of 
woman’s active help, not her “silent influence ” 
in the political arena. I can assure you that 
the “female congresses” exalt the home and 
seek its protection above all things else; they 
only desire that a more intelligent comradeship 
should be developed between men and women, 


and that each should help the other to the 
utmost nobility, purity, and strength of which 
any are capable. They think, as you do, that to 
participate as a co-worker in municipal affairs 
does not conflict with 
woman to her home and duty as mother and wife. 
May I also say, speaking for the “ Adventurous 
Woman” with whom I have been long associated, 
that I have never heard one say that “ she wished 
she werea man”? As a matter of fact, why 
In | should she? If we are to take the testimony of 
men themselves, the beauty of the world, its 
gentleness and purity, belong in great part to 
women; all that they ask for is thet which you 
conceded, if I read aright the opening article of 
the series you have furnished. They do not wish 
to be men, but in proportion as they are thought- 
ful and intelligent they do desire to wear a 
costume as comfortable and hygienic as that 
worn by men, and they know that if they had 
this the advantage would be even greater to 
their children than to themselves. They would 
like to have an open path before them to such 
intellectual development as is enjoyed by men, to 
such artistic opportunities, to such individual 
rights and protection as can only come to those 
who have a voice in making the laws by which 
they are governed. 
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the highest loyalty of 


Believe me, Dr. Parkhurst, we women s0 


sincerely honour you, and our gratitude for the 
gallant defence you have conducted against vile 
politics, vile houses, and base men and women 
has been so helpful and heroic, that no matter 
how you may misapprehend us, certain “ adven- 
turous women” will always hold you in the 
highest honour ; but one of them, at least, is 
grieved beyond expression that we should have 
been so totally misapprehended as to our aims in 
life, as we fear we have been by you. 


Pardon any word I have here written that 


seems to you in anywise ill-considered or un- 
warrantable. 
and to women, to the home and the State. 


I have meant only good to you 


Believe me, dear friend, 
Yours with every good wish, 
Frances E, WILLARD. 


THE DRINK TRAFFIC ON 
THE NIGER. 


By Wiitam Marwick 
(Missionary, Old Calabar). 


I sHOULD like to bring my article on the above 
subject, which was written in the end of 
February, up to date, by referring to later 
literature on the subject. 


On 27th February Sir George Taubman- 
Goldie, K.C.M.G., and the new Governor of the 
Royal Niger Company, made a statement to the 
“Native Races and Liquor Traffic United 
Committee” on “The West African Liquor 
Trade,” since issued in pamphlet form. I under- 
stand that this pamphlet is to be made the 
basis of an overture by the Temperance Com- 
mittee of the United Presbyterian Church, of the 
Free Church, and of the Established Church of 
Scotland at the annual meetings in May on the 
subject of the West African Drink Traffic. 

Sir George says that in 1887 he advocated the 
bringing about of an international agreement— 
practically with France and Germany—by which 
a uniform duty should be imposed on spirits 
(from Senegal to the Cameroons inclusive) 
not less than the duty on spirits imported into 
Great Britain. But, owing to the experience 
gained since then, he would now advocate the 
total prohibition of the import of trade spirits 
into West Africa, from the southern frontier of 
Morocco down to the northern frontier of 
Cape Colony. If England, France, and Germany 
were agreed, Portugal and the Congo Free State 


would not be likely to refuse to join. The diffi- 
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culties in the way of such an agreement are now 
far less than at the time of the meeting of the 
Berlin Conference of 1884. He says also that 
unless the question of the prohibition of the 
sale of spirits is answered in the affirmative by 
merchants and by the Powers, all hopes of 
developing Africa and raising it to the standard 
of Europe must be abandoned. 

The African Times for April contains a 
remarkable article on “The Liquor Trade with 
West African Natives.” The 7%mes is a com- 
mercial and trading chronicle, and in no way 
identified with temperance reform, so that its 
testimony is all the more striking. An extract 
or two may be given :— 

‘¢'There is no doubt in the minds of experienced 
and practical men that the supply of intoxicating 
liquor to the native races is equivalent to the 
demoralisation and degradation of the races 
concerned, and that the first condition of pro- 
gress is to keep alcohol out of their reach. This 
is not a temperance fad or a philanthropic 
counsel of perfection. It is the judgment of 
uvromantic men of business, that an essential 
preliminary to successful administration is to 
prevent the supply of spirits to the natives. A 
century ago Adam Smith wrote of the trade in 
rum which the American colonies carried on with 
the coast of Africa, ‘whence they bring back 
negro slaves in return.’ The conscience of the 
world has since been so far aroused that the 
return cargo of those days is no longer possible. 
It is but a step further to realise the fact that 
to sell a man to a master who has a commercial 
interest in taking care of him, and who may be 
even kind, is fraught with consequences less 
terrible than to sell him to the domination of 
his own drunkenness, which in the case of the 
negro is surely merciless . . . . 

“The difficulty which has hitherto attended 
the settlement of the question is the lack of 
concerted action. The Niger Company has been 
unable to enforce total prohibition in its coast 
territories because the admission of liquor into 
the colonies on either side (Lagos and Niger 
Coast Protectorate) would render such a measure 
inoperative. The British Colonial Governments 
are similarly affected by the proximity of French 
and German colonies. All really require the 
same remedy, and that remedy is total prohibi- 
tion of the import of low-priced trade spirits upon 
the whole African Coast.” 
| Eprrata.—In Part L., col. 2, line 3, for Mocekler 
‘vead Mockler. In Part IT., col. 2, line 5, for 
seventy read seventh; pars 2 and 3, for Cruk 
‘read Creek; par. 3, for Thkorofiong read Ikoro- 


fiong. 


an elles 


The eyes of temperance reformers are, of 
course, now directed towards the second reading 
of the Government Local Option Bill. It was 
put down provisionally for Monday last, but no 
one seriously expected that it would be taken 
on the assembling of Parliament after the 
| recess. The course of public business is not 
definitely known, but it was stated at the begin- 
ning of the week that it was likely that the 
| Government would not move the second reading 
| of the Veto Bill until after the introduction of 
the Budget, which has been fixed for Thursday 
next, May 2nd. Had the Government not 
brought in the Local Veto Bill before Easter, it 
is possible Wednesday, the 24th inst., would 
have proved an eventful day for temperance re- 
formers. The English and Scotch Local Option 
Bills were the first and second orders of the day 
| respectively, while the fourth order was Mr. 
Johnstone's Local Option Bill for Ireland. | It 
was understood, however, that Sir William 
Harcourt’s Bill would supersede these. This 
sacrifice of making some progress with such im- 
portant private anti-liquor Bills, will naturally 
make temperance men all the more eager to 
secure the second reading of the Government 8 
Bill at the earliest possible moment. 


a 
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Prepared only by the Proprietor— 


THOMAS BEECHAM, 
Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere. 
DS SSSSESSHHSSSESSSSESSSSSE SOSH SD 


ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 


Nlotice to all Advertisers. 


ALL APPLICATIONS Pica al he Addressed 


JOHN HADDON & CO., 


BOUVERIE HOUSE, SALISBURY 8Q., LONDON, E.C. 


SOLE ADVERTISEMENT AGENTS FOR 
“THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL,” 


“THE CHRISTIAN,” 
“KAMILY CIRCLE,” 
“REVIEW OF KEVIEWS,” 


AND FOR 
“METHODIST TEMES,” 
“MORNING STAL,” 
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SE 


“REVIEW OF THE CIURCH 1S,” 
“CONTEMPORARY REVIEW,” ETC., ETC, 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 
30 WORDS, 2s. 


6d. every additonal 1u Words, 
Displayed Adverticements Ss. an inch. 
Joun Happoy & Co. Largst JiMg, TURSDAY. 


A LADY, 
having a Recipe of the most simple nature 
that will at once safely remove 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIRS, 
eventing their appearance, 

will have pleasure in forwarding it upon 

application to Mrs. Grack Nxwron, Ver- 

wood Villa, Heath Road, Thornton Heath, 

Surrey. (44s. 


SS 
PURE FARM PRODUCE. 


Delicious Butter, Devonshire 
Cream New-Laid Eggs. 


FINE WHOLEMEAL, 4s. 6d. per qr. 
English Fruits and Nuts in their season. 


All Carriage Free. 
MRS. HEBDITCH, 


NEW CROSS, ILMINSTER. 


PUBLIGATIONS, 
30 WORDS FOR 2/-. 
Disnlaued Advertisements h]- ner vech, 


MORNING THOUGHTS 
for OUR DAUGHTERS. 


BY 
Mrs. G. 8. REANEY, © 
EDITOR OF 
“OUR MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS,” 
AUTHOR OF 
“© Our Daughters,” and ‘‘Our Brothers and 
Sons,” etc., etc. 
FOURTH EDITION. 
Price 1s. ¢d., in cloth, fancy cover, 160 gm 
London: JOHN HADDON and CO., 
Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, K.C. 


A JOURNALIST 
ON JOURNALISM. 


Being a Series of Articles by 


Ww. T. STEAD, 
Editor of Review of Reviews, 


JOURNALS AND JOURNALISM. 


Edited, with a Biographical Sketch, by 
EDWIN H. STOUT. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Lonpon: JOHN HADDON & CO, 
Bouverie House, Salisbury 8q,, E.C, 


[ieeeeeSeseSese Sess Sebe Sebo sess See sete |} 
RECHERCHE =O 
! SIDE DISHES [i 


For Breakfast, Luncheon, 
Dinner, and Supper, 
CUMPRISING 
Hers ad’ (Hurres, Savouries, 
Saluds, and Oriental Dishes, 
BY 
ni CHARLES HERMAN SENN 


uy 

Yn} (luspecting nnd © nsuiting Chet de i 

UW Cuixine, National Traming School of 
Cookery, London); Author of * Volitieat 
Gastronomy.’ ‘Recherche Dinner Re. 
cipes,’ “Menus and their Compilation,’ ; 


pen, 
* Practical Houschold Recipes,’ etc, 


This work ia divided inte five principal 
parts, treating upon lors d'(Khuvres 
‘hh Sandwiches, Save ory Dishes, Sabuta, and i 


Oriental Dishes, which, as Side or Second 


lun Courses, have certain connection with 
eacn other: also contains many new and itl 
iM] original recipes, and the author eianns {hy 
that they are all thoroughiy reviatle ane ff 
| worhalie, and that cooks who walt put i 
them into practice according too the 
Uoiustructions, will be able to prepare 
1 the dishes successiully and without 
dittieulty. 


Price, 3/6 of all Booksellers, or of the |} 
Publishers, Ch 


nm 
House, Salisbury Square, B.C. 
fie] 53 AGPS PSPS 2S25 0505 0575 A685 3505 7505 | 


SCALE OF 
ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


| JOHN HADDON & CO, Rouverie 


Trade advts, —... oe vee = Per tment, 
Series ... 4/6 thirteen, 1/- Lwenty-sir, 
4/6 bity-two, 
Page ... os rea ves, LO 
Halt-page... wae vee OAs. 
Quarter ae <a Ree kee lays 
Special positions by arrangement. 
Situations wanted . 30 words 1/3, 
Three insertions, as two. 
Bituations vacant = . 80 words 2). 


hree insertions, as two, 
To Let, Educational, For Sale, and Miscel- 
laneous advts. aK we 30 words 2/- 
6d. tor every Additional 9 Words, 
Three insertions as two. 
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“ Admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.”— 
Established A aes es 
BEST Sir Chas. Cameron, M.D. 


ore.  @t® 
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> INFANTS, In Patent 
CHILDREN, Air-tight Tins. 
INVALIDS, we & 


AN Dp T | E AG E D. 6 Highly Nutritious.”— Lancet, 


THE “WHITE RIBBON” CO., LTD. 


PUBLICATIONS BY LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 


THE RENAISSANCE OF WOMAN. 


SECOND EDITION. NOW READY. Price 2d. 


MINISTERING. 


Price ld. 


VETO AND OPTION. 


By EDWARD T. BENNETT. 


A Summary of the 1895 Bill of the Government. 


12, 3d.; 100, 1s. Gd.; 500, Gs.; 1,000, 11s. 
4 PAGES. POST FREE. 


SPECIAL TERMS FOR LARGER QUANTITIES. 
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Secretary Literature Department, 24, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
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